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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is a 
new type of book that is designed for courses com- 
monly referred to as business principles, business 
management, business organization, advanced busi- 
ness training, business administration, or business 
organization and management. 


It introduces many topics not covered in other 
specific business courses, and it ties together much of 
the subject matter found in other separate courses. 
Particular attention has been given to the specific de- 
tails of organizing and operating a small business. 
Special attention is given to the details of procedure, 
organization, and management. 
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TEACHERS USING “20TH CENTURY” REPORT BETTER RESULTS 





20% CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION BY LESSENBERRY AND JEVON 


The popularity of ‘20th CENTURY” is a 
real achievement. It is now used in nearly 
13,000 schools. During the last six years it 
has been adopted by new schools at a rate 
of more than 1,000 schools a year. There 
are only 14 states which have state adop- 
tions of typewriting textbooks, but “20TH 
CENTURY” is adopted in 9 of these 14 


states. 


In this new revision, well-balanced attention 
is given to personal and business typing. 





In the first year the student learns to write 
personal letters, manuscripts, and business 
forms that are important to the individual. 
You may obtain a variety of textbooks—a 
first-year volume, a second-year volume, 
or a combined two-year volume. You may 
obtain optional workbooks for the first year 
and for the second year. Comprehensive 
achievement tests are also available. 


Achievement awards and a teachers’ man- 
ual are furnished free of charge. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Editorial... 


The Private Business School of Today 


Many years ago, the private commercial school came into existence. At 
that time, there were many other private schools of one kind or another, none 
of which has survived as has the privately owned business school. At one time, 
there were more than five hundred privately owned academies in some of our 
larger states. Today, most of these schools have been absorbed by state schools, 
excepting a few which are heavily endowed, exclusive private schools; but the 
private business school has carried on through the years because it does a type 
of work that seems to be necessary. 


There was a time when the privately owned school felt justified in admit- 
ting into its classes practically anyone who might apply. This is no longer 
true. Today, before any student can matriculate in most business schools, it 


is required that he be graduated from a first-class high school with an accept- 
able scholastic rating. 


The student who enters the business school of today has a variety of courses 
from which to choose. The length of a course of study depends entirely upon 
the type of work for which the student wishes to prepare. Courses may run 
from nine months to as many as eighteen or more months. 


Because of the nature of the financial setup of the present-day business 
school, it is possible to extend financial aid to many students who, otherwise, 
would find it inconvenient or impossible to get the training that is demanded 
by business. The business school rarely issues scholarships; yet, the cost of 
attending the business school is considerably less than that of attending our 
state schools. There is little expense beyond the tuition charge and the charge 
for books and supplies. Only a small percentage of business schools has either 
sororities or fraternities. The business school is not interested in athletics, 
largely because of the expense involved and because of the lack of ability to 
develop winning teams. Without a winning team, the impression gained for 
the school is not beneficial. Today, we must have winners. 


The privately owned school, I believe, takes the matter of finding positions 
for its graduates more seriously than most laymen seem to think. The exist- 
ence of the private school depends upon its ability to place its graduates. This 
is true in the private school to a greater extent than it is in the public schools or 
colleges. Realizing this, it has been difficult for a great many business schools 
to restrain themselves and not make too extravagant claims in regard to their 
ability to find suitable positions for their graduates. The business school has 
learned much in the way of ethics from the public and the state schools, and 
today you will find them trying to conduct their business on the same high 
ethical plane. The good business school is a fine place for either a young man 


or a young woman to get a thorough business training, especially for steno- 
graphic or secretarial work. 


E. A. Brown, president of the Ohio Business 
Schools Association; president, Actual Business 
College, Akron, Ohio. 
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A Business Backgrounds Test 


Part I of a study conducted by Miss Hardaway in partial fulfillment of 
the M. B. A. degree. The study covers the general business information 
needed by every intelligent consumer. 


Mathilde Hardaway 


Head of Commercial Department 
Austin High School 
El Paso, Texas 


NEARLY one million young people 
are being graduated each year from the high 
schools of the United States. About 25 per 
cent of these graduates have majored in 
commercial subjects, and fully 80 per cent 
have been touched by the commercial de- 
partment in at least one course. 


Whatever may have been the cause for 
the choice of commerce, whether economic 
pressure to prepare for a job immediately 
upon graduation, parents’ choice, counsel- 
lors’ suggestions, or recommendations from 
fellow-students, it is certain that with 
nearly all students the subjects were elected. 
Some practical results were expected. The 
largest motivating factor behind the election 
of commercial work in high school is job 
preparation. All too frequently, parents and 
students think this preparation consists of 
skill training and that alone. They have not 
come to realize sufficiently the importance 
of an understanding of the business world 
in which they must take a part. Neither 
have they learned to expect from the schools 
any vital training in the fundamentals of 
business knowledge, either as it is needed 
by the worker on the job, or as it is needed 
by the individual in the management of his 
personal business affairs. 


No sudden outburst is likely to come from 
parents or students in the form of a demand 
for more or for better training of any certain 
type. They usually accept what the high 
school offers and exercise their minds in 
selecting from the great number of courses 
already available those few courses which 
may be taken as electives within the limits 
of two or three set routes toward gradua- 
tion. Thus, their failure to choose a course 
may kill it, but rarely do they ask for some- 
thing new. Demands upon the schools from 
taxpayers and school boards are usually 
negative—on the side of curtailment rather 
than initiation. 
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On the other side of the picture, there is a 
realization of the need and a growing demand 
for more practical instruction about the 
business world: the goods and services which 
it affords and the pitfalls which so easily 
beset the novice in its ranks. Business edu- 
cators have for several years been holding 
conferences, writing articles, and making 
speeches in the cause of more general busi- 
ness education. They have come to a fairly 
unanimous conclusion that something ought 
to be done about it. Some few educators 
are doing something about it through re- 
search, preparation of textbooks, and actual 
initiation of new courses of study. The re- 
sponsibility is on their shoulders and on the 
shoulders of school administrators. 

If those charged with such responsibility 
are going to proceed in a scientific manner, 
their decisions must be based upon research 
and upon the facts gathered from it. No 
body of facts exists concerning the need or 
the content of general business courses which 
is comparable to the findings from the nu- 
merous experiments: in typewriting and in 
shorthand. This in no way casts reflection 
on what has been done; it merely points out 
that the work has not as yet been extensive. 

With a desire to find out what knowledge 
students being graduated from high school 
do possess that might aid them in managing 
their personal business affairs, and thus 
evaluate the present high school offerings 
from this point of view, I have constructed 
a comprehensive objective examination in 
the field. The problem of test content lay 
in determining what everyday business 
knowledge an intelligent consumer should 
possess. In an effort to obtain authoritative 
information on this question, the following 
sources were used: 


1. Ideas from interviews with business 
people as to what a consumer should know 
about business. A lawyer, an insurance man, 
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an investment banker, and a department 
head in a department store were interviewed. 

2. What educators think everyone should 
know about business. The proceedings of 
The University of Chicago Conferences on 
Business Education for 1934: and 1936? 
were reviewed. From the latter, the portion 
of Professor Franklin Bobbitt’s paper deal- 
ing with “What Range of Knowledge Con- 
stitutes an Integral Understanding?” was 
checked most carefully. Orrin Lester’s 
article entitled “What Kind of Personal 
Business Knowledge Should Our Schools 
Teach,’ proved very helpful. 

3. A number of popular books dealing 
with the consumer’s need for knowledge 
were reviewed. They contributed little to 
the facts which should be in the test, but 
they did help to determine the type of 
knowledge a consumer should have. 

4. A large number of textbooks dealing 
with general business knowledge on the 
secondary level were examined. The two 
textbooks chosen for extensive use in the 
preparation of the test were devoted to the 
business problems of the individual and 
were prepared for the upper years of high 
schoo] instruction. 

A master list of the business activities in 
which everyone engages was first made 
from these sources of information. No text- 
book nor composite of a group of textbooks 
was followed precisely for proportions. A 
test that does this “fails to a degree, because 
it does not measure what ought to be taught.’’* 

The section of the check list originally 
allocated to techniques in buying, especially 
as it related to commodities, had to be 
reduced because of a lack of specific informa- 
tion. Many questions attempted in that 
field were found to test attitudes or concepts, 
and consequently had to be omitted. Great 
effort was made to avoid controversial is- 
sues. Other portions of the master list were 
adhered to substantially. 

Ruch says, ““The drawing up of a working 
plan before drafting specific items goes a 
considerable distance in establishing the 
validity of the final test when completed.” 
Ruch was consulted also in regard to rules 
for drafting the items of the test. No ques- 
tions nor statements were copied directly 
from any source. The items in each section 
of the test were arranged in the order of in- 
creasing difficulty. While no scientific 


method of rating difficulty was used, this 
subjective rearrangement would increase 
the validity of the test over a haphazard 
arrangement. 

Since the “Business Backgrounds Test” 
being formulated purported to measure 
what ought to be taught and not what was 
being taught, the direct judgment of experts 
was the best criterion of validity. In addi- 
tion to getting the opinions of a few business 
people before the test was drafted, keyed 
copies of the first draft were submitted to 
twenty individuals with various viewpoints. 
Among the twenty persons who reviewed the 
test and offcred criticisms on it were: Eight 
business educators in widely different sec- 
tions of the country (these represented four 
authors of textbooks dealing with general 
business education, two of whom are college 
professors, and four formerly outstanding 
commercial teachers who are still in related 
fields); two men in executive school posi- 
tions (not commerce); four commercial 
teachers in E] Paso, Texas; and six leading 
business or professional men in El Paso, 
Texas. (These men represented the fields of 
insurance, automobile selling and finance, 
taxation, law, and optometry. Some of 
them were selected because they were as- 
sumed to be especially intelligent consum- 
ers.) 

With each test copy distributed for criti- 
cism, the following questions were asked: 

1. Are there any statements which are 
ambiguous or misleading? 

2. Do the questions represent the type 
of general business knowledge which an 
intelligent consumer should possess in order 
to manage his personal affairs successfully? 

8. Are there other types of information 
which you think should be included? 

Hearty co-operation was obtained from 
each person interviewed. Those classed as 
business educators responded unanimously, 
some writing detailed criticisms of specific 
questions and offering suggestions for im- 
provement. Criticisms and comments on 
each question were listed. When a state- 
ment was obviously faulty, it was revised. 
Whenever an item received criticisms from 
two or more people, it was reworded, or, if 
the criticism could not be met, the question 
was withdrawn. Thus, the test underwent 
a high degree of refining before it was put 
into final form. 


‘Business Education and the Consumer, Monograph No. 24 (Cincinnati, Ohio: South- a Publishing Co.), 1934. 
*Business Education for Educate (Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press), 1936 


Orrin Lester, “Consumer E 


ucation for Business,” 
High Stent, March, 1934), p 


National Business Education Quarterly (Baltimore, Maryland: Western 


Ruch and Geomse D. Stoddard, Tests and Measurements in High School Instruction (Yonkers, New York: World Book 


Co., i3*) ay &, oe 


uch, The Objective or New-Type Examination (New York, New York: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1929), p. 150. 
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After it had been revised, the test was re- 
analyzed for content. It is obvious that 
difficulty would be found in classifying cer- 
tain questions which could logically be 
placed under two or three headings. Each 
item, however, was reduced to a single 
classification as shown in the accompanying 
table. 

For test construction, the advice of Dr. 
M. E. Broom, assistant superintendent of 
the El Paso Public Schools and an authority 
in educational statistics, was followed. 
When the test was completed, it was edited 
by him for all points of technical construc- 
tion, including setup, instructions to the 
student, and ease of scoring. In its final 


form, the test was composed of the following 
items: 

80 true-false-neither statements 

20 matching items 

50 completion items 

50 multiple-response statements 


TRUE-FALSE-NEITHER STATEMENTS. ‘True- 
false-neither statements are actually three- 
item multiple-response statements. This 
type of question reduces the chances for 
guessing over the true-false type of question 
and also calls for the exercise of more judg- 
ment in answering. Scoring is R—’4%W 
(the number right minus one-half the num- 
ber wrong) to correct for the element of 


ANALYSIS OF TEST CONTENT 



































NUMBER OF Per CENT FOR 
Supsect Matter QUESTIONS Eacu Group 
Personal Financial Management: 
EE ee 7 
oa 6iia aisib as wane ouside viene aww beeen 11 
re 8 
ik Dulas shah eakneduabansaesedenas 10 
icp nies 'd 6y REO HAGE em aminee A 17 
neal cara sacha wie, SRA eewiinies vemmena eee" 7 
SE is 1 Bigrd std aed cigig 6x6 Gk Reiss w A eames aes 60 30 
Understanding Our Financial System: 
MI OE ONO on wc oi seb vd ews wees sduesdaeces 15 
I 000 cir a.0, ojo.0 dic oie wislvinla a iawewisinin asia inieiere 7 
cian cee ees ccs ine aise d eds aw ia eae som 11 
ee ret aL ra Thai. Staal Ginnie teases ie W's w aleHa ONION 11 
EEE POE TEE OO Pe ATE 10 
Ce tehedehocdheRRseekiviad Meehbandsnnaeecendtoee 6 
NRE ea Snitealen athe aed vies Tee Moai eee ea mae 60 30 
Buying Problems: 
cigs Cece einvewerdtaeteiawneeuase 5 
occa sree casi aoe a Wind ea een eee 8 
sailor is oo tases wate hk 5 hain aime dive ows base 8 
NN oooh 5. ec cases Wisin Aino Voi es paelacn eh 4 
I eke. wip. Siaisivwina leew ies sik Gane een 4 
Real Estate—Home Ownership...................00eeceeeeees 11 
I ae eis Doe a Soe alae das anh chen wee eee 40 20 
Business Organization: 
Pe ee NS INNIS, og oo 5 nc cn cn oes div ecunsacsoeses 8 
eon aan wee siobivo mada eda abnswcea ewes 6 
Miasmating amd Merebamdising. ..... 2.0.2 2cccccccnsccccscceces 8 
I Pere PE res ere re ree 6 
I asa tvs ise ah whe ast alent dior chachith sd au binio a Seer UR 28 14 
I oi6io.5. Sack Sie cds he aCe dee OU ewes eames peRa KIN 6 3 
I ooo oh oda Hid wars wis atavatbicib in asx a ska ye Siarsahmaraeelaeave 6 3 
SEINE ORGIES CET EE BERG TG a) re ean Ae” apn ERr Irae rey 200 100 
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guessing. Weighting is approximately 2 
True, 2 False, to 1 Neither statement. 

“Neither” items are statements which are 
neither entirely true nor entirely false. 
They may be true some of the time and 
false some of the time, or they may be par- 
tially true and partially false. Several items 
from the first section of the test will serve to 
exemplify this type. Some of the easiest 
and some of the hardest questions are given 
below. 


MATCHING QUESTIONS. The matching test 
was divided into two groups with ten items 
each and twelve possible answers to be 
matched. Samples cannot easily be given 
without reproducing the whole of one sec- 
tion. The items consisted mainly of defini- 
tions of terms to be matched with the term 
defined. One group of items was based on 
the best-known terminology used in the 
financial markets and included most of the 
information which the test covered on this 
particular subject. 


COMPLETION QUESTIONS. The completion 
test consisted of true statements with key 
words omitted to be filled in by the student, 
such as: 


A general rise in the price level makes the 
money you have saved worth less 


A customer’s character and ability to pay 





are bases for extending credit 
to him. 
The business cycle consists 





of recurring periods of prosperity and 
depression. 


When a mortgage covers personal property, 
it is referred to as a chattel 
mortgage. 

Securities or other property pledged to se- 
cure the payment of a debt are called 

collateral 








A sale always carries with it the implied 
warranty that the seller had the title 
to the goods. 


While it was thought before the test was 
given that blanks had been left which pro- 
vided for only one correct answer, the inge- 
nuity of the students proved otherwise. 
Taking, for example, the last question given 
above, the answer to be expected is “title.” 
Ownership means the same thing and should 
be counted correct. But suppose the student 
filled the blank with the word “right.” The 
question arises in the mind of the scorer, 

(Concluded on page 279) 


TRUE—FALSE—NEITHER TEST 


One of the safest ways to keep money is to deposit it in United States Postal 


Savings 


A person may take out insurance on the life of a friend whether or not he has an 


insurable interest in his life 


True Fatse NEITHER 


x 











Every taxpayer is required by law to keep records which will enable him to report 
his true income 





Standardization and grading of products on the market assists the consumer in 
getting his money’s worth 





Certainty of future income is very important in deciding whether to purchase an 
automobile on the installment plan 





The proceeds of a life insurance policy are payable to the estate of the insured. . x 





Checks, notes, and mortgages are negotiable instruments....................... x 





Discounting notes at the bank means lending money to the bank 





A quitclaim deed absolutely guarantees the title of the property 





One who owns common stock in a corporation is a creditor of the corporation... . x 





The Federal Reserve Bank can control credit to some extent by raising or lowering 
its rediscount rate, by “open market operations,” and by serving as a depository 
St I I oo isacccacucsuasessane.oens 565 50s Sab dw aENO OSS Dan eee ae x 
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Bookkeeping is Fundamentally Vocational 


by 


Hamden L. Forkner 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


Some challenging thoughts to those teachers who are attempting 
to justify bookkeeping objectives. 


One of the primary functions of 
education is to fit young people for entrance 
into and advancement in an occupation. 

For some young people, this means a 
period of secondary education that will pre- 
pare them for further study in colleges and 
universities in order that they may enter 
the professions of teaching, law, medicine, 
engineering, and other fields which are open 
only to those who have the equipment or 
the finances to pursue advanced work. 

For other young people, and by far the 
greater majority, this preparation for en- 
trance into and advancement in an occupa- 
tion means that they must utilize to the 
best possible advantage the 12 years of 
schooling provided at public expense. It is 
with this latter group that business educa- 
tion and other vocational preparation in the 
high school must concern itself. 

Certainly, no teacher, school system, or 
school can claim to be doing its duty toward 
young people unless provision is made for 
such training. The field of bookkeeping, 
together with all its concomitant learnings, 
is included in this category. There are 
certain theorists who claim that it is a waste 
of time to teach young people a skill for 
which there is no present market. If we 
were to follow this line of reasoning to its 
logical conclusion, we would cease to give 
training to most of the young people in our 
schools today in all fields because of the 
lack of market for their skills. Rather than 
accept this point of view, it seems that the 
school should do everything in its power to 
equip the student to be prepared for an 
occupation upon the completion of his formal 
program of education, even though he may 
not immediately enter upon that specific 
kind of work. 

Follow-up studies of high school graduates 
indicate that most of them do not go imme- 
diately into the fields of work for which 
they were trained; but is it not plausible to 
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believe that specific training in a payroll 
job, together with a good background of 
general education, is better preparation for 
living than general education alone? If 
those who criticize the offering of specific 
vocational training in the various commer- 
cial subjects were to go out into the markets 
of labor and actually see the forces which 
operate in obtaining employment for young 
people, there would be less criticism of the 
offering of bookkeeping with a vocational 
emphasis. It would not be necessary then 
to defend the work of commercial depart- 
ments. Bookkeeping that is well taught by 
a teacher who understands the reasons for 
its inclusion in the curriculum of the modern 
school requires no excuses for either the 
content or the methods used. 

There have been too many people in 
business education who have felt it necessary 
to apologize for many of the offerings in the 
commercial department. There have been 
other people who have felt it necessary to 
justify certain commercial courses by claim- 
ing for them some of the values attributed 
to the “more-accepted” subject-matter 
courses. Originally, no one felt it necessary 
to justify bookkeeping because we were 
teaching boys and girls a skill by which 
they could obtain jobs. However, when the 
wave of popularity for college came along, 
bookkeeping was not one of the subjects 
required for college entrance, and so we 
began our first attempts to justify the sub- 
ject. This justification began with claims 
that as a “mind developer,” bookkeeping 
had as much value as mathematics or logic. 
When, however, psychological experiments 
proved that the mind was not developed by 
mental discipline, we discarded that idea 
as a justification and looked for other claims. 
It is interesting to note, however, that there 
are people who still cling to the mental 
discipline theory even though it has been 
proved that bookkeeping is theory only. 
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Next came the claim that bookkeeping 
contributed largely to the cultural life of 
the student, and we find the magazines of 
the time filled with articles justifying the 
inclusion of bookkeeping in the curriculum 
on that basis. Then we drifted into a period 
when there was considerable demand for 
workers. It was considered “proper” to get 
a job, and we found our commercial depart- 
ment enrollments gaining rapidly. Boys 
and girls in large numbers were going di- 
rectly from the school into reasonably well- 
paid office positions. During this time, 
little or no attention was given to the justi- 
fication of bookkeeping except for its func- 
tional value as a ““bread-and-butter”’ course. 

Then came the depression and its mount- 
ing unemployment situation in which few, 
if any, of our high school students were 
obtaining positions upon graduation. These 
students were studying the subjects their 
brothers and sisters had studied before them; 
they were following the pattern that had 
led previous groups of graduates to jobs; 
but no jobs were forthcoming. Hence, the 
arm-chair curriculum makers and the teach- 
ers, who themselves never held office jobs, 
proceeded to go over the curriculums of the 
schools to find the reasons for offering some 
of the time-honored courses; and along with 
the questioning of other courses, bookkeep- 
ing came in for its share of criticism. 

The procedure was somewhat as follows: 
A’s school in Northville, a city of 40,000 
population, had been teaching bookkeeping 
for 15 years. No one in the community, 
except the students, had ever known about 
the course. No attempt had ever been made 
to do any placement of students. The 
teacher had never kept a set of books, nor 
had he ever made any inquiry in the com- 
munity as to the kinds of bookkeeping 
methods that were used by local merchants, 
professional people, or service people. The 
student came to class each day, took out 
his bookkeeping textbook and practice sets, 
and worked until he came to a difficult 
transaction or to a Trial Balance. The 
teacher would give him the “key” and he 
“found” his mistake and proceeded on 
through the course. This procedure kept 
up for 15 years until one day the curriculum 
makers decided to find out what had hap- 
pened to all the boys and girls who had been 
“taking” bookkeeping. To their amazement 
and horror, they found that not one student 
had obtained a position as a bookkeeper. 
A further survey in the community indi- 
cated that businessmen preferred to hire 
graduates of other divisions of the high 
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school and to train them on the job. This 
information was so revealing that the cur- 
riculum-makers or the administrators felt it 
necessary to warn all the boys and girls of 
the nation against wasting time in high 
school by taking bookkeeping. The maga- 
zines of that time, therefore, began carrying 
articles to the effect that bookkeeping had 
no value. This, of course, aroused the book- 
keeping teacher who had no other subject to 
teach if bookkeeping were eliminated. There 
followed a mad struggle to find justification 
for offering bookkeeping. Somewhere in the 
literature of education there was found a 
statement to the effect that education, to be 
effective in the lives of boys and girls, must 
be useful. Bookkeeping was saved again! 
Someone came forth with the suggestion 
that bookkeeping was of some use in a 
personal way! 

This idea immediately caught the fancy 
of school administrators, and there was a 
definite swing away from the nonvocational 
type of education to the type that would be 
of use in the every-day life of the individual. 
Didn’t the subject of bookkeeping furnish 
all the required essentials of a subject that 
would be useful? Didn’t everyone handle 
money at some time in his life? Wouldn’t 
it be a good idea if people kept records 
showing where their money went? Of 
course, little or no attention was paid to the 
fact that comparatively few people who 
know how to keep records do keep them 
for personal use; or to the fact that if a 
person does keep records for personal use, 
it alters his spending habits very little just 
to have a record. 

The idea sounded wonderful and, too, it 
took away the responsibility of having to 
develop and to organize placement and 
follow-up services as parts of the commercial 
department program. No one would expect 
such a course to fit him for an actual job! 
And so today we are in this latest cycle of 
justifying bookkeeping for its personal-use 
value. 

This article is not an attempt to decry 
the personal-use values of bookkeeping, but 
it is an attempt to get teachers of book- 
keeping to stand up and say that if the only 
reason we teach bookkeeping is for personal 
use, we had better prepare to teach some 
other subject. Certainly, parents, school 
board members, administrators, and the 
students themselves are going to see to it 
that a whole year, or even one semester, is 
not spent in learning to do what an elemen- 
tary school child can learn in a short span 

(Concluded on page 287) 








Administration and Placement Problems 


by 


Howard E. Wheland 
Head of Commercial Department 
John Hay High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


An interesting discussion of the many problems that exist in the 
proper training, guidance, and placement of commercial students. 





Many problems con- 
front us in the administration 
of the bookkeeping course and 
in the placement of our grad- 
uates. Getting the proper 
students into the course de- 
mands close co-operation be- 
tween the teacher of book- 
keeping and those teachers 
responsible for guidance and 
counseling. Attempting to 
find the answer to the question 
of who is best fitted for com- 
mercial work begins in the 
ninth grade, or junior high 
school, where students are 
subjected to so-called “try-out courses.” By 
the use of these “try-out courses,” counsel- 
ors hope to get tangible information upon 
which to base their decisions as to the type 
of school each student should enter and the 
subjects each student should take. In a 
large city school system, where technical, 
commercial, and academic training is given 
in specialized schools, it is important that 
the student enter the school which special- 
izes in giving the training he needs to qualify 
for a particular line of work or for a college 
career. 

If the student is enrolled in a commercial 
course, an attempt should be made to dis- 
cover what his aptitudes are and where his 
interests lie, and to obtain a word picture of 
his personality. This may be accomplished 
by means of a series of tests. First, the gen- 
eral intelligence test of the Otis! and Terman? 
type; second, the Detroit Mechanical 
Aptitude test; third, the Minnesota Clerical 
Ability test‘; fourth, a bookkeeping aptitude 
test; fifth, a shorthand aptitude test; sixth, 
an interest test; and seventh, a personality 
test. Upon completion of these tests, the 








counselor should have a good 
picture of the abilities, the in- 
terests, and the personality 
of each student. By studying 
these pictures, the counselor 
may then suggest that stu- 
dents either take certain types 
of commercial work, or that 
they do not take commercial 
work; that is, that the stu- 
dents do not take the com- 
mercial skill subjects. 





WHO SHOULD TAKE COMMER- 
CIAL work? A study of the oc- 
cupational distribution shows 
that only 2 to 24% per cent of the persons 
actually engaged in clerical occupations are 
employed as bookkeepers, and that 88 per 
cent are engaged as general clerks. We shall 
assume, then, that we give intensive training 
to this smaller group of 2 to 214 per cent, 
but that the general clerks, which comprise 
88 per cent of the people employed, should 
also be given training in bookkeeping since 
they must understand certain phases of 
record-keeping. This larger group should 
know at least the principles of debit and 
credit. Therefore, we have a great number 
of people to teach, for most of the students 
should take one year of bookkeeping. 

The present tendency in thought, at least 
in many schools, seems to be toward a one- 
year course in bookkeeping. This one-year 
course should contain enough vocational 
information so that the individual who has 
taken the course will have sufficient knowl- 
edge to keep records of a small business or 
to become an office employee in a large 
business. Only the best of the group should 
be selected for a second year of bookkeep- 
ing. 


1A. S. Otis, General Intelligence Examination (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company). 

1L. M. Terman, Terman Group Test of Mental Ability (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company). 
*Detroit Mechanical Aptitude Test (Detroit, Michigan: Board of Education). 

‘Minnesota Clerical Ability Test (Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota). 
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WHAT SUBJECTS SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN THE 
BOOKKEEPING cCouRSE? ‘The bookkeeping 
course should contain those subjects that 
are indirectly or directly related to the work 
of the bookkeeper, such as general business 
information or business information and 
mathematics, salesmanship, law, economics, 
Comptometer or calculating machine opera- 
tion, machine bookkeeping, and consumer 
education. 


Students should be given a good founda- 
tion of consumer education in the tenth 
year together with business information and 
mathematics. Bookkeeping should not be 
introduced before the eleventh year unless 
it is given as an informational subject and 
is not taught vocationally. The content of 
the course in bookkeeping, if it is to be 
taught informationally, should vary from 
the content of the course when it is taught 
vocationally. The informational course 
should include such topies as a simple cash 
record, budgeting, and records for clubs and 
small organizations, as well as some tech- 
nical bookkeeping. For the most part, how- 
ever, the course should be made up of simple 
record-keeping. ‘The subjects of salesman- 
ship, economics, and law should be taught 
in the twelfth year. Machine bookkeeping, 
if it is taught, should be offered after the 
students have had a year of general book- 
keeping and when they understand some- 
thing of the principle of debit and credit. 
This course should be offered only to a few 
selected students who have ability in typing 
as well as in bookkeeping. Boys should not 
be encouraged to take machine bookkeeping 
since there are few employers who hire boys 
to operate the machines. 


The curriculum must, of necessity, be 
flexible in that subjects may be added or 
dropped as the need for such additions or 
eliminations becomes apparent. A study of 
the probable available jobs in the community 
should be used as a guide in setting up the 
curriculum. The curriculum change in an 
up-to-date commercial department should 
come from within the department; that is, 
the needs of the community should be an- 
ticipated. 


AGE A HANDICAP. Many surveys have been 
made relative to the age levels at which 
employees got their first jobs. The age 
chart reveals that the greatest number of 


bookkeepers did not become bookkeepers 
until after the ages of 22 to 24. Since this 
is true, it seems wise to strive for a gradual 
up-grading of the bookkeeping work and 
perhaps give only one year to the regular 
high school student. That year of book- 
keeping should be offered in the twelfth 
grade. If this were done, it would be neces- 
sary for counselors and teachers of book- 
keeping to recommend to those students 
who expect to gain further schooling in 
bookkeeping that they return for a thir- 
teenth year. Of course, there is much criti- 
cism of this idea. The first criticism is that 
bookkeeping teachers are talking them- 
selves out of jobs. It really would be to the 
contrary since bookkeeping teachers would 
have a much better group of students with 
which to work, and this plan would place 
their work on a junior college level. 


Unless something of this sort is done, we 
shall be faced continually with the problem 
of having our high school graduates in book- 
keeping trying to compete with graduates 
of business colleges who have obtained their 
training after they finished high school. If 
our high school students do not continue 
their training, and if they do not find em- 
ployment for three or four years after grad- 
uation, they will more than likely lose some 
of the skill which they obtained in high 
school. 

Comments by John N. Given on an article 
written by E. W. Barnhart* appear in the 
September, 1938, issue of The Journal of 
Business Education under the title “Book- 
keeping and Shorthand Enrollments vs. Job 
Opportunities.”® Mr. Given’s original com- 
ments’ appeared in the magazine, Postings. 

In his article, Mr. Barnhart gave statistics 
indicating that the trend in school enroll- 
ment in the bookkeeping course had in- 
creased, whereas the opportunities for jobs 
had decreased. Mr. Given, in commenting 
on the article, points out what he believes to 
be inaccuracies: “The most incorrect as- 
sumption in this study lies in the supposition 
that all students who take bookkeeping or 
shorthand are electing those subjects in 
order that they may become bookkeepers 
and stenographers when they graduate. 
Many academic students take bookkeeping 
and shorthand for the social and the per- 
sonal values of these subjects. These stu- 
dents certainly have no thought in mind of 


‘Earl W. Barnhart, Bane ay Sy OP ortunities for Beginning Stenographers and Typists,” School Life (Washington, 
Y> 


D. C.: Federal Security Agenc flice of 


ucation, April, 1938), p. 278. 


rao oe and Shorthand Enrollments vs. Job Opportunities,” The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 


sylvania: The 


John N. Given, “Some Random Thoughts on the Teachin 
of Instruction and Curriculum, Commercial Education Section, 
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following bookkeeping or shorthand as a 
profession. We should also realize that but 
a small percentage who begin the study of 
bookkeeping or shorthand as a major activity 
complete the program.’* Mr. Given gives 
figures which show that the total number of 
students enrolled in Bookkeeping I and II 
in Los Angeles for the semester ending Feb- 
ruary, 1937, was 6,000, and the total number 
prem “ar in Bookkeeping IV was 600. He 
also says, “Any period of depression will 
show an oversupply of workers in any field. 
Isn’t there an oversupply of doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers, etc?’’® 

Since there is a trend at the present time 
toward one year of bookkeeping only, the 
fact that the number of students taking 
Bookkeeping I and II is far in excess of the 
number taking the final semester of book- 
keeping is as it should be. It seems that the 
one-year course should not stress vocational 
bookkeeping but rather socialized values 
of bookkeeping. I cannot agree with Mr. 
Given’s apparent disregard for limiting the 
number of people qualifying for second-year 
bookkeeping to the probable number of jobs 
available. The fact that there is an over- 
supply in different professions does not mean 
that we should disregard the oversupply of 
commercial students and continue to turn 
out graduates qualified for certain jobs 
which do not exist. Business education had 
an up-hill fight in maintaining the high 
position it deserves. It seems that we should 
not allow conditions to exist which leave us 
wide open for criticism. 

Under the heading of administration, 
there is the ever-present problem of selecting 
teachers who are fitted both by training and 
experience to do a competent piece of work. 
Many of you know that at the present time, 
the only shortage existing in the teaching 
field is in home economics and in commercial 
work. I talked with the director of the per- 
sonnel bureau of a large city school system 
and he mentioned several cases where teach- 
ers had been hired to teach commercial 
work whose college records showed that 
they obtained their lowest grades in com- 
mercial work. Many of these teachers had 
not had business experience and had done 
nothing in their field to improve their knowl- 
edge of the work. This is unfair to the stu- 
dents who receive instruction, and such 
teachers will certainly never do commercial 
education any good. The least they could 
do is to further their knowledge of the sub- 
jects they are to teach by obtaining first- 


*Loe. cit. 
"Loc. cit. 
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hand information from visits to large firms 
and by taking graduate courses in their 
field. In every case where I have called 
substitute teachers this past year, not one 
knew the subjectjhe was supposed to teach. 
An advanced student in the subject could 
have done a better job. 


THE PROBLEM OF TESTING. What tests 
should be used? In the last few years, most 
of the tests given in bookkeeping, as well as 
in other subjects, have been of the short 
exercise type. These tests are good from 
the standpoint of administration since they 
can be given in the ordinary class period 
of from 30 to 45 minutes. However, as final 
tests, they are not effective. The final test 
should consist of a longer test designed to 
measure the student’s ability to complete a 
problem involving all the important points 
of keeping a complete set of records. This 
test should also measure the student’s ability 
to do a piece of work which requires active 
attention on his part over a long period of 
time. Bookkeeping is a drill subject and 
students should be drilled by taking many 
tests. On some tests they should be allowed 
only a short time; on other tests they should 
be allowed to take as much time as necessary 
to complete all the problems. 


Our tests in bookkeeping should be de- 
signed to develop accuracy and speed. Ac- 
curacy should be developed first in order 
that the teacher may know that the student 
has acquired a working knowledge of the 
subject. Accuracy is the mastery of the 
subject matter and the ability to reproduce 
the same subject matter by gathering in- 
formation and by preparing statements and 
forms which will show that the knowledge 
has been learned. Speed is necessary be- 
cause the student must compete with others. 


Assuming that we are training vocation- 
ally,and are getting people ready for jobs, 
isn’t every day a test day in business? 


THE PROBLEM OF PLACEMENT. One of the 
most important points in the problem of 
placement is for businessmen and teachers 
to speak the same “language.” Let’s get 
together on the matter of standards. Re- 
cently, I asked the personnel manager of a 
large factory if there were any opportunities 
in his organization for boys who had a 
knowledge of bookkeeping. He said he 
would rather employ boys who had not 
specialized since the jobs that were available 
did not pay salaries that would attract the 
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average young man. At times, however, 
his firm did employ young men just out of 
high school. 

I asked if he had any way of testing ability 
in accounting. He replied that while no 
written tests were given, he usually inter- 
viewed the applicant to test his knowledge 
of accounting. When I asked him what 
type of questions he used, he said he always 
inquired about the applicant’s knowledge of 
amortization of bonds. Then I asked, “Do 
the applicants ever have to use this knowl- 
edge in their routine work?” He said, “No, 
of course not. Young men in our business 
never need to use it.” 

Recently an employer asked for a girl 
who understood the principle of debit and 
credit. I recommended a young lady who 
had completed one year of bookkeeping and 
who was a good student. This girl had an 
interview with the employer and found that 
instead of understanding the principle of 
debit and credit, the job required her to 
take complete charge of the books, including 
the preparation of statements and all the 
work connected with closing the books. 

Here is an excerpt from a letter recently 
received from a man who wanted to employ 
a young lady to act as executive secretary to 
the general manager of a large chain of 
stores. The man wanted a girl who could 
take dictation and transcribe business let- 
ters: “The candidate must have a deep 
interest in the position, satisfaction with the 
work and its environment to accomplish 
within a given time the many details re- 
quired in this type of a position. She must 
possess initiative and the will to work with- 
out continued direction. She must have the 


ability to search, to collect, and to analyze 
all the facts relating to the position, and 
courage and capacity for independent 
thought and a tenacity of purpose to get the 
work done within a specified time.” 

This happens time and time again. Em- 
ployers and teachers don’t seem to speak 
the same “language” when talking about 
requirements for jobs. Because of this situ- 
ation, many teachers are teaching bookkeep- 
ing and accounting as they think business- 
men want it taught, not as businessmen 
actually want their future employees trained. 
We cannot train students for specific jobs, 
but if we attempt to train students voca- 
tionally, something must be done about 
understanding the wants of the businessman. 
After all, the number of people we train 
vocationally should depend upon their pos- 
sible chance of obtaining jobs where they 
may find some use for their bookkeeping 
knowledge. Let us, then, select our students 
carefully to check any overemphasis of the 
vocational training to the exclusion of de- 
veloping personality and important charac- 
ter traits. Let us be sure that our finished 
product is ready for the market by checking 
it thoroughly. This can be accomplished 
only through counseling, guidance, and test- 
ing. 
I believe the recent tests originally pre- 
pared by the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association and the National Office Man- 
agement Association’ are a step in the right 
direction. * While the problems of a large 
high school may vary somewhat from prob- 
lems of the small high school, there is al- 
ways the problem of guidance, testing, se- 
lection of material, and placement. 


1*National Clerical Ability Tests,” sponsored by the National Office Management Association and the National Council of 
Business Education; administered by a Joint Committee representing these associations. , Headquarters, 16 Lawrence Hall, Kirk- 


land Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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I. AIMS 
A. Teacher’s Aims 


ae 


Changing the Ribbon 


by 


Edward H. Goldstein 


Forest Park High School 


Baltimore, Maryland 


A teaching plan recommended by Mr. Goldstein. It is written in 
outline form, giving direct questions of the teacher and expected 


answers of the student. 


To review previous knowledge about the 

ribbon on the typewriter; that is, the func- 

tion of the stencil lever and how to wind 

~ sone from one spool to the other by 
and. 


. To teach the procedure in changing a ribbon 


so as to be able: 

a. To insert a new ribbon. 

b. To reverse the old ribbon in order to 
type on the unused part. 


B. Student’s Aims 


1. 


2. 


Vocational 

a. To learn the procedure involved in chang- 
ing a ribbon as an aid in the operation of 
the typewriter. 

Personal 

a. To know how to change a ribbon or how 

to make certain adjustments for personal- 

use typewriting. 

To know the mechanics and the function 

of the ribbon, thereby getting a more 

intelligent understanding of the use of 

the typewriter. 


b. 


II. REVIEW 


A. Every time you strike a letter, what happens to 
the ribbon? (It winds from one spool to the 
other.) 


3. 


2. 


a 
= 


If 


am 


Let the students experiment and watch the 
ribbon as they strike the keys. 


What happens when one spool is full and the 
other spool is empty? (The ribbon will 
reverse automatically.) 

a. If the ribbon fails to reverse automati- 
cally, what can you do? (Wind it by 
hand.) How? 

b. Use of the ribbon reverse lever (page vi 
in 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING): 


(1) Underwood and Remington—the rib- 
bon spool ratchet wheel is in the lower 
right side of the typewriter. Wind 
the ribbon in one direction, then push 
the wheel in (or pull it out) and wind 
the ribbon in the opposite direction. 
L. C. Smith—Wind the ribbon in one 
direction only. Shift the ribbon re- 
verse lever and wind the ribbon in the 
opposite direction. 
Woodstock—Press the reverse lever 
and wind the ribbon in the opposite 
direction. The ribbon reverse lever 
extends on both sides of the type- 
writer. 


Gls Sule 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) Royal—Note the two little buttons 
on the top left-hand side of the ma- 
chine. 

[a] The small lever at the top is the 
ribbon feed release. By holding 
the lever, you can wind the ribbon 
in both directions. 

[b] The bottom button is the ribbon 
reverse lever. 

(5) On the Royal, the L. C. Smith, and 
the Woodstock typewriters, the rib- 
bon is wound by placing a finger on 
top of the spool and turning it in the 
desired direction. 

ce. Class activities after the explanation 
given above and reference to the pictures 
in the textbook: 

(1) Wind the ribbon on the left spool. 

(2) Wind the ribbon on the right spool. 
[a] In unison. 

[b] First to the right, then to the 
left. 


III. TRANSITION TO NEW WORK 


A. When we type, we usually type on only half 
the ribbon. 


pe 


2. 


$s. 
. Why do we use all black ribbons instead of 


Explain briefly how the ribbon moves each 
time a key is struck. 


Show a red and black ribbon. Demonstrate 
to the class how to shift from red to black. 
Students experiment at their places. 


red and black ones? (The same ribbon lasts 
twice as long.) 


a. In a later lesson, we are going to remove 
the ribbons and reverse them, putting the 
top part on the bottom so that we can 
type on the unused part. 


(1) We could shift the ribbon with the 
ribbon indicator and stencil lever, 
but it is preferable to type with the 
lever on the black section. (We 
usually get better action from the 
machine. 


. Show the use of the stencil lever or ribbon 


shift lever. 
a. What is the purpose of the stencil section? 
(To type stencils.) What is a stencil? 
(Show the class a stencil and explain how 
copies are made from it.) 
. Why is it difficult to set the stencil lever 
on the white or stencil part? 
(1) The stencil lever is purposely made 
this way so that when it is shifted 
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from the red to the black, it will not 

accidently shift to the stencil section 

and thereby make no impression 
through the ribbon. 

[a] Remington—Raise the small metal 
lever before putting the stencil 
lever on the white part. 

[b] Royal—Push the knob toward the 
stencil lever in order to release it 
so that it can be put on the white 
part. 

[ce] L. C. Smith—The ribbon key 
must be set in the middle for the 
stencil part to perform. 

[d] Underwood—Push the knob (right 
side of the typewriter below the 
margin scale) to the white section. 

[e] Woodstock—Pull out the stencil 
lever and insert it in the white 
section, or middle hole. 


IV. NEW WORK 


A. Everyone look at the type bar guide; that is, 
the point at which the type strikes the paper. 


Re 


3. 


4. 


Depress the shift lock and you will notice 
that the ribbon carrier (the “‘needle” through 
which the ribbon passes) is raised (or in 
some machines the basket of keys is lowered) 
so that it is easier to get to the carrier. 


. If you hold the space bar down, the ribbon 


carrier comes up still higher and is, therefore, 
more readily accessible (only on the old 
machines). 

Notice how the ribbon is threaded through 
the carrier. Look at it carefully. 


Remove the ribbon from the carrier. 


a. Reinsert the ribbon in the carrier exactly 
as it was before. @ 


b. Be careful that the ribbon goes behind the 
carrier and then in through the prongs 
on both sides. 

(1) Teacher demonstration with a chair 
illustrating the needle or carrier, and 
a cloth illustrating the ribbon. 

[a] This chair should be placed on 
top of the teacher’s desk so that 
all students can see it easily. Use 
a cloth about a foot wide and 
about six feet long. Several pieces 
may be sewed together for this 
purpose. This is a good visual 
aid for the students. 

(2) Stress the fact that the ribbon goes 
behind the carrier, then in through 
the prongs. 

(3) Have the students remove the ribbon 
twice and reinsert it. 

(4) Hold a contest. 

[a] Remove the ribbon from the car- 
rier. At a given signal, have the 
students reinsert the ribbon in the 
carrier and type three simple 
sentences without‘a mistake. The 
winner should be announced. 


B. Wind the ribbon on one spool. 


Se 


Remington—wind it on the right spool. 


2. Others—wind the ribbon on the spool that 


is more nearly filled. This will save time. 


8. Notice carefully how the ribbon winds from 


the spools and how it is threaded before it 
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reaches the carrier. Remove one spool and 

put it back. 

a. It is important to check on the difficulties 
here immediately. Have some of the 
quicker students assist the others. 


. Remove the ribbon from the ribbon carrier. 
. Remove both spools from the typewriter. 


a. Underwood, Royal, Woodstock, and L. 
C. Smith—lift up the spools. (On the 
Woodstock, put your fingernails under- 
neath the spool and lift.) 

b. Remington—Detach the ribbon from the 
tape attached to the left spool. Be careful 
not to tear the tape from the spool. Then, 
depress the lever that holds the right 
spool on the reel and remove the right 
spool only. 


C. Unhook the ribbon from one spool, leaving all 
the ribbon on the other spool. 


1. 


If you wanted to put a new ribbon on the 
machine, what would you do now? (Discard 
the old spool and ribbon and get a new one 
to put on.) 


. What would you do with the old ribbon? 


(If only half the ribbon is worn, it could 
be reversed in order to type on the other 
half. If the ribbon is all worn, it should be 
thrown away.) 


. What would you do with the spool? (It can 


be saved to use if another spool had to be 
replaced at a later date. If several spools 
are available, it should be thrown away.) 


. In a later lesson, the ribbons will be cut. 


This will provide practice similar to insert- 

ing a new ribbon. 

a. This could be done by having a leader in 
each row go up the aisle and cut the rib- 
bons near one end. Do not cut the Under- 
wood ribbon because it has a special 
hook on the end. 


D. Hook the ribbon to the empty spool. 


1. 


On the Underwood, catch the ribbon hook 
on the bar of the empty spool. Both spools 
must wind outward; that is, from the front. 
Illustrate with a drawing on the blackboard 
as a visual aid. 


. Wind several inches of ribbon on the empty 


spool. See that the hook is covered. 


. Be sure the ribbon is not twisted. 
. Give a demonstration. 


a. Use two round hat boxes with a cloth 
showing the position of the ribbon on the 
spools in the typewriter. 

b. Use an elevated surface, such as the 
teacher’s desk. Show clearly how the 
ribbon winds on the spools. (The cloth 
should be one foot wide and about ten 
feet long.) 


E. Hold the backs of the ribbons toward you, as 
shown with the two hat boxes. Show the class 
a ribbon attached to both spools. 


1. 


2. 


Have a student go up each aisle holding a 
ribbon properly attached to the spools. 
Everyone should hold up his ribbon the way 
it is going to be inserted. 

a. The teacher should glance around the 
room to determine if any ribbons are 
held incorrectly. Corrections should be 
made at once. 
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b. Drop the spools into the sockets. Place 
the ribbon in front of the roller and 
through the slot. 

8. On the Underwood, the lever attached to the 
outside of the spool cup can be pulled for- 
ward to bring the rollers and the ribbon 
reverse into a better position. Be sure the 
ribbon passes in front of the rollers and 
through the slot in the ribbon reverse. 

4. The ribbon should be threaded through the 


carrier as it was before. 


F. Since the Remington typewriter differs from 


other machines, the easiest method is to call 
all the Remington operators together and dem- 
onstrate at one machine while the rest of the 
class proceeds with the activity of inserting the 
ribbon. Students who finish first may help 
their neighbors with similar machines. (They 
may also get instructions on one of the other 
machines.) 

1. Put the ribbon spool on the reel. Be careful 
that the tongue-shaped attachment does not 
enter between the folds of the ribbon. Fasten 
the spool securely on the reel. A click indi- 
cates that it has been properly adjusted. 

2. The ribbon should be placed on the end of 
the thumb and shoved up through the slot 
and plate just above the spool. 

8. The ribbon should be carried, without twist- 
ing, across the basket and fastened to the 
left buckle which is attached to the left 
spool. 

a. Nore: If this left buckle or tape is torn 
from the spool, it is necessary to thread 
the ribbon on the ribbon spool directly. 
This is much more difficult. It is recom- 
mended that the tapes or buckles should 
be attached to the spools. These tapes 
can be improvised from pieces of cloth 
one-half inch wide and six or seven 
inches long with a small hook or bent 
pin in one end. 


4. Adjust the ribbon through the carrier. 


G. In order to check to see if the work has been 


Se 


done correctly, see that the ribbon is winding 
on the full spool. If it is not, make it do so 
with the ribbon reverse lever. 


1. Insert a piece of paper in the typewriter and 
continue striking a key. (A depression of 
the space bar does not move the ribbon on 
the Remington and on the Woodstock ma- 
chines.) Watch the ribbon. It will continue 
winding until the entire ribbon is on the 
full spool, then it will reverse automatically 
and wind on the empty spool. 

2. You will notice that the position of the rib- 
bon reverse lever has been changed by the 
“pull” of the ribbon, and this is what causes 
the ribbon to go in the opposite direction. 

8. You can watch the ribbon reverse lever 
change its position as follows: 

a. Woodstock—Watch the long lever as it 
is either pulled in or forced out. 

b. Remington and Underwood—Watch the 
ribbon ratchet wheel as it is forced into 
its position, making the ribbon reverse. 

ce. L. C. Smith—Notice that the lever shifts 
back to the opposite position when the 
ribbon reverses. 
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d. Royal—Notice that the ribbon reverse 
(hand control) shifts back to the opposite 
position when the ribbon reverses. 


V. REVIEW OF NEW PRINCIPLES LEARNED 


A. Have an oral check-up. 
1. After each question, the student finds the 


particular part mentioned and operates it. 
a. What is the purpose of the stencil lever? 
Point to it. 

. Where is it located on your typewriter? 

. How does it operate? 

. How can we make a ribbon last twice as 

long? 

. If the ribbon tears, what can be done? 

. If, when you begin to type there is no 

impression made, what can be done? 

g. How do you place the ribbon in the car- 
rier? 

h. How can you wind the ribbon by hand? 

i. What happens every time you strike a 
letter? 

j. What happens when one spool becomes 
full? What happens if the ribbon does not 
reverse automatically? 

k. How do you attach a new ribbon? 

1. If your ribbon is very light, would you 
throw it away? 

m. How do you place the spools in the ma- 
chine? 

n. If your ribbon is twisted, what can you 
do? 

o. What are the two important things to 
remember when inserting a ribbon in the 
machine? 

(1) The position of threading through the 
carrier. 

(2) The position of the spools—winding 
outward. 


aoe 
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. If there is sufficient time available, the fol- 


loving drill could be used as a final review 

to clinch the points and to stimulate interest: 

a. The class should be divided into teams 
with similar typewriters. If there is an 
odd number of persons, the remaining 
ones may help by acting as judges. 

b. The object is to remove the ribbon from 
the typewriter, give it to your teammate 
and at the same time get a new ribbon. 
Insert the ribbon received into your ma- 
chine. 

c. A prize could be given to the team who 
finishes first, and a booby prize could be 

iven to the team who finishes last. 

1) This contest should operate under 
the handicap system. The operators 
of the Remington machines should 
start a half minute before the others 
because that machine is the most 
difficult. The operators of the other 
machines should start according to 
the difficulties of their machines. 

d. The students should be timed and the 
time should be announced. 

e. As the contestants finish, the judges 
should examine the machines to deter- 
mine whether or not the ribbons have 
been correctly inserted. 


VI. ASSIGNMENT 


A. Five to ten minutes (time yourself). 
1. Think through all the steps followed in 


changing a ribbon on your typewriter. 


2. Jot down any points about which you are in 


doubt. 
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10. 


B. Ten minutes. 


1. Short answers should be written to the oral 
check-up questions listed above; or 
2. Mimeographed sheets containing these ques- 
tions in the form of fill-in blanks and true- 
false questions may be given to the students. 
C. The following day before proceeding with the 
day’s work, each student should remove the 
ribbon from his typewriter, show it to the 
teacher, insert it in the machine, and proceed 
with the daily drill. 


1. This drill should take no longer than five 


minutes. 


DEVICES AND DRILLS USED 


. A typewriter in an elevated position to 


be used for demonstrations. (A desk in 
front of the classroom could be used as 
a stand upon which to demonstrate the 
red and black ribbon.) 


. A stencil to be used when the stencil 


lever is discussed. 


. A chair placed on the teacher’s desk (in 


full view of the entire class) to demon- 
strate how the ribbon is_ threaded 
through the carrier. The chair should 
have two vertical sticks illustrating the 
prongs in the carrier. 


. A drill of removing the ribbon from the 


carrier, reinserting it, and then typing 
simple sentences without an error. 


. A drawing on the blackboard illustrating 


the position of the ribbon. 


. Two round hat boxes and a long cloth 


to illustrate the position of the ribbon on 
the spools. The cloth should be about 
one foot wide and about ten feet long. 


. A few minutes spent in having students 


go up the aisles showing the positions 
of the ribbons on the spools. 


. The quicker students should help the 


slower students, or get instructions on 
one of the other machines. 


. Devices to stimulate interest, such as 


timed contests, competition, and other 
activities. 

The students who operate the Reming- 
ton machines should be grouped to- 
gether for individual instruction while 
the other students work. This is ad- 
visable because the attachment of the 
ribbon on the Remington machine is so 
different from the other machines. 


FOLLOW-UP WORK 


. In a later lesson, the ribbons should be 


cut (except on the Underwood machines 
because of the hook on the ribbon) so 
that the students will get practice in 
inserting the ribbons. 
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2. For several days after the lesson, the 


students should remove the ribbons and 
reinsert them before proceeding with 
their typing drills. 


. Students should be timed when they 


remove the ribbons and reinsert them. 

a. In these timed procedures, it is best 
to permit the class to work under 
handicaps according to the difficulty 
of the machines. For example, the 
operators of Remington machines 
should get a slight handicap and start 
first; the Underwood operators should 
start next, and so on. 

b. This procedure could be varied by 
timing all L. C. Smith operators while 
the remainder of the class act as 
spectators. The next day, time the 
Remington operators; the next day, 
time the Woodstock operators, and 
so on. This procedure will take only 
approximately five minutes. 


. After the students have learned to re- 


move and to insert the ribbons, the 

ribbons should be removed periodically. 

a. About once a week, select a day when 
there is 100 per cent attendance’ or 
close to it. Have a quick review of 
removing and inserting the ribbon. 
Everyone must participate. 


. Contests should be held. 


a. Remove ribbons from the machines. 

b. Reinsert the ribbons and type a para- 
graph without error (allowing time 
for the slow students). The winner 
should be announced. 


. Whenever new ribbons are needed, they 


should be inserted by the students. 


. All the machines should be left with the 


stencil lever on the white or stencil part. 

(The preceding class can do this before 

leaving the classroom.) 

a. Nothing should be said to the incom- 
ing students and they, of course, 
should be able to know how to pro- 
ceed with their work. 


. The ribbons should sometimes be taken 


out of several machines and left on the 
desks. No directions should be given to 
the incoming students. 








CONTESTS 


A complete schedule of commercial contests for 
the spring of 1940 will soon be announced. 
Send immediately to THE BALANCE SHEET 
the date, the place of meeting, the subjects that 
will be included, and the person from whom 
information can be obtained. 
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Should the Graduate Merely Look for a Job? 


by 
Every young graduate has Ruth N. White Government service, being 
something to give, some contri- Chadsey High School somewhat easier to classify, was 


bution to make to society and to 
business. The student trained in 
commercial subjects has a definite 
kind of service to render and he is therefore 
important to the welfare of others and to the 
welfare of his country. His field of activity 
is almost unlimited. In fact, our industrial, 
social, economic, religious, and political life 
could not function without the clerical 
worker. 

These are facts I wished to impress upon 
the members of my class in advanced short- 
hand as they entered upon the term’s work. 
If I could bring them to think in terms of 
“finding their places in the world” rather 
than in terms of merely “looking for jobs,” 
I should have brought them one step forward 
in their preparation for intelligent citizen- 
ship. Such an outlook inculcates a growing 
respect for government and a right attitude 
toward business. 

Since very little time can be taken from 
the shorthand recitation period to devote to 
student guidance or to occupational infor- 
mation, I planned an informal study along 
this line with two definite aims in mind. 
First, I wished to give the students a sense 
of the unity of economic life and the as- 
surance that in spite of the seeming per- 
plexities of the modern world, each occupa- 
tion bears a definite relationship to the whole. 
Second, I hoped to lead my students to 
see that each individual worker efficiently 
serving his organization is indispensable to 
that organization and is a part of it. 

As a beginning, we considered briefly the 
two great divisions of employment—govern- 
ment and private industry. Every student 
in the class who used his knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting would serve in 
one of these two fields. Our next step was 
to outline the larger classifications in each 
of these divisions. 


BALAI SET 


Detroit, Michigan 


taken up first. In order to con- 
serve class time, students were 
asked to write out and to bring 
to school a list of three offices from each of 
the four divisions of government service— 
federal, state, county, and city. Another 
assignment was to prepare a list of cabinet 
offices with a brief statement as to the scope 
of each office. Such independent establish- 
ments within the government as Civil Serv- 
ice, Veterans’ Administration, Library of 
Congress, and Federal Banks and banking 
boards were discussed. 


In order to stimulate further interest in 
the services of the government, I requested 
each student to bring at least one picture, 
clipped from a magazine or a newspaper, 
illustrating some phase of government ac- 
tivity. Very little search was necessary to 
find pictures of such well-known workers as 
the postman, the policeman, the fireman, 
and the detective. In addition, a considera- 
able number of government workers, hitherto 
unknown to the students, came to their 
attention. A few members of the class 
brought post card views of government 
buildings and facilities. Among these were 
the United States capitol, national parks 
and highways, state educational institutions, 
and our own city library and art institute. 
These pictures were classified and mounted 
at the conclusion of our survey. 


The students were now ready to consider 
their own opportunities as workers in this 
vast field. Are there not many office em- 
ployees in the service of the federal govern- 
ment? Who answers the correspondence 
sent to the Department of Agriculture, for 
instance? How many stenographers and 
typists are employed in state offices? Com- 
ing a little closer home, are not many per- 
sons serving their cities in clerical capacities? 
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How may a young graduate join that army 
of workers? Are there definite qualifications 
or formal examinations for applicants? 


The answer to this last question was com- 
paratively easy. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, upon our request, immediately sent 
a sample copy of questions similar to those 
submitted in civil service examinations to 
applicants for stenographic positions. The 
students were delighted to have the op- 
portunity to find out the nature of such 
examinations and of measuring their own 
ability by means of this set. On the sample 
sheet were four groups of questions: Ability 
to Follow Directions, Stenographic Test, 
Typewriting Test, and Rough Draft. After 
the students had taken the test, the best 
paper was selected from each group for 
exhibition purposes. 

We followed much the same procedure in 
our study of private industry, which, ac- 
cording to the World Book’, may be divided 
into ten groups: 

Agriculture 
Forestry and Fishing 
Extraction of Minerals 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries 
— and Communication 
‘ade 
Public Service 
Professional Service 
Domestic and Personal Service 
Clerical Occupations 

Selection and classification of pictures to 
illustrate these occupations provided pleas- 
ant and worth-while experience as well as 
specific information. Magazines yield an 


abundance of this rhaterial and the students 
were asked to select the most attractive 
pictures. Movie stars and radio singers, 
doctors and lawyers, miners and lumbermen, 
gardeners and housemaids—these and many 
other pictures were grouped together ac- 
cording to the classifications given above. 
Post card pictures of local industrial plants, 
factories and warehouses, mercantile estab- 
lishments, and large offices were also col- 
lected for this part of the display. 

Since few business concerns give formal 
objective tests to applicants for clerical 
positions, it was impossible to obtain 
samples of actual tests similar to those 
provided by the Civil Service Commission. 
I did, however, visit several large offices to 
inquire whether tests of any kind were sub- 
mitted and, if so, what type of material 
was used and what the required standards 
were for accuracy and speed. I found that 
a short letter involving tabulated items and 
figures was most frequently used for this 
purpose. Accordingly, I dictated such a 
letter and chose the best paper for our 
exhibit. 

At the close of our study, we made prepa- 
rations for displaying in a showcase on the 
main floor the concrete results of our work. 
A committee of students mounted the pic- 
tures attractively on large posters, using 
royal blue and white for the color scheme. 
The committee also prepared a large center 
piece for each of the two sections of the 


case. The dome of the national capitol was 
(Concluded on page 279) 


1World Book (Chicago: Quarrie Corp., 35 East Wacker Drive). 
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Adult Distributive Education 


Classes in adult dis- 
tributive education are 
now available in Okla- 
homa. Day and even- 
ing classes, as desired, 
are being organized to 
run approximately 
twelve hours each. All 
such classes will 
be short, intensive 
courses. These courses are being organized by 
and through the local school boards and are 
under the supervision of the State Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industrial Education. 

The field of adult distributive education 
is large. About 15 per cent of all gainfully 
employed individuals are engaged in some 
sort of distributive occupation. In other 
words, there are in the United States some 
six million people directly engaged in dis- 
tributive work furnishing a livelihood for 
some twenty million people. A large per- 
centage of these workers have had no special 
training. They are inefficient and are 
poorly paid. 

This field of instruction has received real 
impetus by enactment of the George-Deen 
Act, which went into effect in 1937, and 
which is essentially an extension of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. The field of distributive 
education covers all individuals legally and 
gainfully employed in any sort of distribu- 
tive work, and all those who have direct or 
indirect consumer contact. The real purpose 
of this Act is to provide in-service training; 
it is not the purpose to “train for,” but 
rather to “‘train as” the people work. 

The work, in order to conform to the 
regulations and the provisions of the Act, 
must be of less than college level. This 
work is not to supplant but rather to 
supplement secondary school courses. It is 
adult education for individuals over sixteen 
years of age who meet during their non- 
working hours to study specific working prac- 
tices for the purpose of increasing their 
skills, technical knowledge, occupational in- 
formation, or their judgment. The confer- 
ence method of instruction must be used in 
order to be effective, and the courses should 
be short and intensive. 

In order to be effective and in order to 


Nina Clover, List of Distributive Occupations (Stillwater, 
mercial Education Service). 
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Francis V. Unzicker 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
and 
Itinerant Instructor 
Adult Distributive Education 


A brief discussion of the possibilities of 
adult distributive education. 


conform to the appar- 
ent intent and inter- 
pretation of the Act, 
separate classes should 
be conducted for work- 
ers in specific occupa- 
tions; that is, the 
classes should be made 
up of workers from 
the same occupations 
so that specific problems and practices may 
be presented and discussed. 

There seems to be considerable misinfor- 
mation prevalent as to the aid that will be 
available for selling courses in secondary 
and junior college departments of commerce. 
The Act does not include clerical or steno- 
graphic occupations. Secondary schools will 
receive no benefit except in schools where 
co-operative selling classes are established. 
It is not the purpose to give pretraining 
except on a co-operative basis and then the 
students must be regularly employed. at 
least fifteen hours a week. There must also 
be a sufficient number of students to merit 
the establishment of such a program. I 
shall not go into a detailed discussion of the 
possibilities of a secondary school program. 

Adult classes have been established in 
Ponca City, Stillwater, Sapulpa, and Okla- 
homa City. The enrollment and the class at- 
tendance in every school has been greater 
than was anticipated. At the present time, 
the staff of the Distributive Education De- 
partment of the State Department of Voca- 
tional Trades and Industries is conducting 
most of the classes. However, it is the 
intent to locate and to train local teachers 
to qualify for conducting these groups. 
Courses of instruction that will assist in 
qualifying teachers are now available at 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater. Several short courses are 
being planned and those individuals desiring 
to qualify for the courses should make in- 
quiry as to the courses available and the 
plan of teacher training.’ In order to qualify, 
teachers must not only have educational 
qualifications; they must also have had two 
years’ experience in the actual field being 
taught in order to have a thorough under- 

(Concluded on page 288) 


,» Oklahoma: State Department of Trades and Industries, Com- 


*Nina Clover, The Oklahoma Plan for Administering the Distributive Education Program (Stillwater, Oklahoma: State De- 


partment of Trades and Industries). 
sIbid. 
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Business Personality Survey 


During the month of Janu- 
ary, 1938, the business person- 
ality class of the American In- 
stitute of Business conducted 
a survey among the business 
men of Des Moines, Iowa, to determine the 
traits of character and personality most im- 
portant in obtaining and in holding a posi- 
tion. 

The members of the class interviewed per- 
sonally about eighty men and women. The 
findings of the survey were computed from 
fifty questionnaires filled out at the time of 
the interviews. A report of these findings 
may prove beneficial to prospective em- 
ployees. 


QUESTION I: Will you please list ten qualities 
that you consider important when hiring 
a new stenographer. 


suMMARY: Traits of character and person- 
ality, as well as technical requirements, 
were given. Of sixty different qualities 
mentioned, sixteen were repeated often 
enough to be selected as most important. 
These qualities are listed in order of rank: 


Appearance 
Personality 
Capability 
Initiative 
Loyalty 
Typing accuracy 
Shorthand skill 
Honesty 
Co-operation 
Transcription 
Health 
Experience 
Education 
Neatness 
Dependability 
Punctuality 


QUESTION 11: Please check the twenty traits 
and work habits that you consider most 
undesirable, in order of rank. 


suMMary: Of the thirty undesirable qualities 
listed, these are the twenty that were 
checked, in the order of importance: 


Dishonesty 

Unreliability 

Disloyalty 

Insincerity 

Inability to keep confidential matters secret 
Laziness 

Unwillingness to follow orders 
Discourtesy 

Carelessness 

Lack of initiative 

Body odors 
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Poor health 
Halitosis 
Disagreeableness 
Habitual lateness 
Poor English 

* “Bossiness” 


Excessive make-up 
Excessive gossiping 
Excessive giggling 
QUESTION 1: Are there any other undesir- 
able characteristics that should be added 
to those listed in Question II? 


suMMaRy: A few additional traits were men- 
tioned. These were: lack of pep; excess 
activities outside of office and home; doing 
work mechanically; lack of common sense. 


QUESTION Iv: For what reasons have stenog- 
raphers been dismissed from your com- 
pany in the past year? 


suMMARY: The businessmen interviewed by 
the business personality class gave eight- 
een different reasons in answer to this 
question. Inefficiency was given most fre- 
quently; lack of interest, lack of initiative, 
carelessness of appearance, inaccuracy, 
laziness, and ill health were mentioned at 
least twice. 

Reasons listed only once were: insin- 
cerity, unreliability, lack of co-operation, 
slowness of apprehension, poor English, 
disloyalty, giggling, gossiping, financial 
standing, personal habits outside business 
hours, and business conditions. 


QuESTION v: Check the technical skills that 
you think should be more greatly em- 
phasized in business training, in order of 
rank. 


suMMaRY: Eight technical skills were listed 
and rated, in order of importance, as 
follows: 
Accuracy in typing 
Grammar 
Spelling 
Knowledge of words 
Skill in shorthand 
Transcription 
Speed in typing 
Use of the dictaphone 
The following quoted statements are addi- 
tional suggestions made by the businessmen 
of Des Moines to help students in preparing 
themselves for the business world: 


“Personality voice on the phone is very 
important to us.” 


(Concluded on page 288) 
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It is surprising to learn of 
the ignorance and the mis- 
understanding that the aver- 
age citizen shows in regard 
to the work that is being 
carried on in high schools, 
and especially in regard to the work of the 
commercial departments. Not only is this 
true among parents and businessmen, but it 
is also true among pupils and teachers. This 
condition may be due to the fact that no 
one has thought it necessary to' “tell” the 
public about the commercial curriculum; it 
may also be due to a lack of initiative on 
the part of those in the commercial depart- 
ment. 

Many people judge commercial training 
by their experiences when they attended 
school. Few of them have visited school 
since they graduated. Teachers in the gram- 
mar schools who have the task of guiding 
pupils into the curriculums of the secondary 
schools do not fully understand commercial 
education. This means that commercial 
departments have the job on their hands of 
showing the true side of commercial educa- 
tion, of slowing up the “dumping” process, 
of overcoming the attitude that anyone can 
do office work, and thus attracting the bet- 
ter type of pupil to take the training offered. 

A practice which is becoming common in 
schools for the purpose of acquainting the 
public with the activities of the various de- 
partments is Parents’ Day or Visitors’ Day. 
At this time the school is open to the public; 
parents, businessmen, grammar school pu- 
pils who are contemplating taking commer- 
cial work, and others can visit the school. 
The classes are in regular session and the 
visitors get a close-up picture of the daily 
activities that are carried on in the depart- 
ment. 

Visitors’ Day presents motivation for a 
worth-while project by the salesmanship 
class. It provides an opportunity, if the 
instructor is on his toes, to plan for the affair 
with live discussions of the factors of selling 
and advertising which are involved. The 
methods used by radio and other advertising 
mediums may be analyzed. It stimulates 
thought on matters of display and knowl- 
edge of one’s product. 

The program that follows is presented as 
a suggestion of what may be done. The plan 
is simple so as to assure ease and speed of 
presentation. Each activity that takes place 
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in the commercial depart- 
ment, and each office machine 
that is used, is demonstrated 
by various pupils. The pro- 
gram is different in that it is 
presented in rhyme. 

The setting may be the office practice 
room or the stage in the auditorium. The 
office practice room, or the stage set similar 
to it, was selected because it is the most 
interesting room in the commercial depart- 
ment. It contains representative machines 
of the business office, and it has a variety of 
activities. Pupils should be seated at the 
various machines and desks. 

The program is introduced by the in- 
structor, who briefly explains the purpose of 
the visiting day and then turns the activities 
over to one of the pupils. The pupil, in 
turn, calls upon members of the group to 
tell of their activities. 


Introduction by the Instructor: 


The average person on the street and the 
average pupil in the grammar school, hears 
quite a bit about the commercial depart- 
ment in the high school. To him, however, 
it means little more than just a vague idea 
that the department has something to do 
with typewriting and shorthand. We are 
glad of this opportunity, through your visit 
today, to give you a better picture of what 
really goes on in the commercial department, 
and to acquaint you with the type of train- 
ing the boys and girls receive who spend 
their time here in this department. 

I am not going to tell you the story of 
what we do. I think it would be much better 
if the pupils in this department presented 
the picture of what goes on here, and tell 
you of the type of training they are receiving. 
The commercial group has prepared a simple 
demonstration of their activities. I am 
going to turn the presentation over to C. G. 
(pupil) who will call upon members of the 
group to tell you something of what they do. 


C. G. comes to the front of the group and says: 


“Welcome to the commercial department. 
You'll find a lot to see. 
We hope that after your visit here, 
Closer friends we'll be. 
I shall call on some of the class 
To give you a slight idea 
Of the many and useful activities 
That we are doing here.” 


(Calls on pupils individually. Announces the machine 
or the activity each pupil is to demonstrate, as “Miss 
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H.—Bookkeeping.” As the pupile are called, they 
stand and after a brief statement, they demonstrate 
their activities.) 

Miss H.: 

“IT am learning to be a bookkeeper, 

I expect to be one some day, 

And when the boss wants to know, 
‘How much does Mr. Jones owe?” 
I'll be able to tell him right away.” 


Miss L. and Miss D. at typewriters say in unison: 
“We are typists, and it’s really a lot of fun. 
Just listen for a minute, while we make 
the keys hum.” 
(They type for one minute; they stop when the bell is 
sounded. The girls are seated facing each other.) 


Miss B. and Miss C. walk to the blackboard and say in 
unison: 
“We are writing shorthand, 
With signs that are short and tall. 
Just watch us write at your command 
Without any trouble at all.” 


Pupil J. M. dictates the following to Miss B. and Miss C.: 
Dear Friends: 


It is really quite thrilling to be writing 
shorthand as quickly as one talks. You, 
too, can do this if you are willing to put 
= and study into the learning of this 
skill. 


Miss D. at the Comptometer says: 


“This is a Comptometer, and is it fast! 
Just watch how much it helps me 
Multiply, divide, subtract, and add.” 


(Operates machine for thirty seconds.) 


Miss B., at hand mimeograph, and Mr. P., at automatic 
feed mimeograph: 
“This is an office mimeograph, 
A marvelous, efficient machine. 
You can make a thousand copies 
Of anything you have seen.” 


(Operate machines for ten to fifteen seconds.) 


Miss L. at dictating and transcribing units of the Dicta- 
phone: 
**Now here is something scientific, 
It’s called a ‘Dictaphone.’ 
The businessman talks into it 
Just like a telephone. 
And any office typist 


Who listens to his words, 
Can type his dictation 
Just as it is heard.” 
(Adjusts earphones and types for about thirty seconds.) 


Miss C.—Salesmanship: 
“We are studying salesmanship; 
That is, how to sell, 
How to smile, and what to show. 
We are getting along quite well.” 
(Illustrates the approach in selling a commodity.) 


Miss H., at adding machine, says: 
“This is an adding machine, 
It’s really simple to learn, 
But very important in a business office 
When one goes out to earn.” 
(Operates machine for thirty seconds.)- 
Miss S., at Mimeoscope, says: 
“This device is a mimeoscope. 
It helps to draw, sketch, or trace. 
You can copy forms and advertisements, 
And even a pretty face.” 
(Holds up a stencil and a completed copy.) 


M-. M., at Monroe Calculator (electric), says: 
“Here is a Monroe calculator, 
It is electrically driven. 
It will make it easy for you 
To do any problem given.” 


(Operates machine for thirty seconds.) 
Miss N., at Burroughs Calculator, says: 
“When you are looking for an office job, 
You will be very glad 
If you can run this calculator 
To help you divide, multiply, subtract 
and add.” 
(Operates machine for thirty seconds.) 
C. G. (conclusion) : 


““We have tried to demonstrate 
Some of the things we do. 
We hope that you'll appreciate 
What they may mean to you.” 
Instructor: 


“The commercial department extends an invitation 
to you to stay and observe at closer range those activi- 
ties which are of interest to you. Feel free to ask 
questions of any member of the group. Thank you 
for your kind attention, and we hope you will come 
again.” 











a York Examinations 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York conducted examinations in 
commercial subjects, leading to scholarship 
grants, on January 8 to 19. The examina- 
tions were conducted in two groups—senior 
and junior—covering the work of high 
schools and colleges. 


The examinations are designed to aid 
students and business workers in continuing 
their education. The Chamber of Commerce 
has been conducting these examinations 
twice a year since 1919. The examinations 
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are provided for under an endowment es- 
tablished by the late A. Barton Hepburn. 
The endowment provides for a _ limited 
number of scholarships and these are made 
available each year for candidates enrolled 
in approved business schools of collegiate 
grade who are unable to continue their edu- 
cation without additional financial assist- 
ance. 


In making the awards, preference is given 
to students who take at least three of the 
examinations conducted. 


THE 


BRAIN CERN IALaT 





. A simple, nonmerchandising ap- 
proach, avoiding inventories and 
adjustments in the first two cycles 


. Personal applications at the end 
of each chapter 


. Social applications at the end of 
each chapter 


. Vocational applications at the 
end of each chapter 


. Carefully simplified language 
with a vocabulary study at the 


end of each chapter 


6. 


10. 











Budgeting woven into every 


chapter in which it is appropriate 


Records involving taxation (social 
security and other taxes) woven 
into every chapter in which they 
are needed 


Frequent repetition of the book- 
keeping cycle 


. Complete-cycle projects intro- 


duced periodically 


Rich content and wide applica- 
tion of principles 






































BOOKKEEPING 482 ACCOUNTING 


BY CARLSON e PRICKETT « FORKNER 


(READY THIS SPRING) 





The new 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING represents the 
ideas of hundreds of teachers and involves the experiences of thousands of stu- 
dents. The new book is thoroughly in accord with the modern trend of enriching 
the personal applications without sacrificing the fundamental vocational values. 


The approach has been greatly simplified and shortened. A nonmerchandising 
type of business (service type) is used in the first two cycles to avoid the necessity 
of recording inventories and adjustments. The progression is smoother because 


the course is planned to provide the gradual introduction of new subject matter 
in every chapter. 


The first-year volume is not only designed for schools that offer only one year of 
work, but also for those who wish to offer two years. The first-year volume is con- 
cluded with chapters showing comparisons of the various forms of ownership: 


single proprietorships, partnerships, corporations, co-operatives, and govern- 
ments. 











Federation Completes Successful Year 


In the January, 1940, 
issue of THe BALaNcEe 
Sueet there was a brief 
report of the convention 
of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Feder- 
ation which was held in 
the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, on December 27-30. 
The convention in Pitts- 
burgh was significant be- 
cause the Federation had 
not met in that city 
since 1907. me ae time, 

it was reported that there 
oe were about 700 members 
of the Federation. The total membership 
at this time is more than 3,000. 

The picture at the top of the opposite 
page was taken at the banquet on Decem- 
ber 30, 1907. This picture was obtained 
through the courtesy of Dr. E. G. Miller, 
director of commercial education, Board of 
Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Miller served as local chairman during the 
1939 convention. Compare the banquet 
picture of 1939 with that of 1907. These 
two pictures alone provide evidence of 
growth. 





The new officers of 
the Federation (with the 
exception of Ernest A. 
Zelliot) are shown in the 
group picture at the 
bottom of this page. L. 
A. Orr of Grant Com- 
munity High School, In- 
gleside, Illinois, is the 
new chairman of the 
Public Schools Depart-— 
ment. The other officers 
of that department are: 
vice chairman, Fidelia 
Van Antwerp, Township 
High School, Joliet, Ihi- W. M. Wootton 
nois; secre , Elwood 
Hookey, High School, Brazil, Indiana. W. 
M. Wootton of Lockyear’s Business Col- 
lege, Evansville, Indiana, is the new chair- 
man of the Private Schools Department. 
The other officers of that department are: 
vice chairman, W. S. Sanford, Sanford- 
Brown Business College, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; secretary, Mrs. G. W. Puffer, Foun- 
tain City Business College, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. 

‘The next convention will be held in Chi- 
= The exact dates will be announced 
ater. 














New Officers of National Commercial Teachers Federation 


Front row, left to right: B. F. Williams, president; Ivan E. Chapman, retiring president and new member 
of the Board; J. Evan Arnistrong, first vice president. 


Second row, left toright: Karl M. Maukert, treasurer; J. Murray Hill, secretary. (Ernest A. Zelliot, second 


vice president, is not included in the picture.) 


BAAN GERNATaT 
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Banquet of National Commercial Teachers Federation in Pittsburgh, December 29, 1939 
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Conventions and Conferences— Spring, 1940 











Name Place Date of Meeting 
Accounting and Commercial Law Teachers Associa- 
SO OE RN, Sw vcca ks péb-ece wade acces New York City.......... April 20 
Alabama Education Association.................... Birmingham............ March 14-16 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business| Austin, Texas........... April 18-20 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 
Teach 


Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Association. . . 


Business Education Association of the State of New 
York 


California Private Business Schools Association 


California State Conference on Business Education. . . 


Central Commercial Teachers’ Association........... 
Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 


Conference on Consumer Education................. 


Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 


Consumer Education Association 


Detroit Commercial Teachers Club 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association........... 
Federated Business Teachers’ Association of California 
Central Section 


Florida Education Association 


Georgia Business Education Association 


Georgia Education Association..................... 
High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey— 
NS SEES TROOPERS 5 PES APS 
North Jersey 


ee a) 


Illinois Commercial Education Association 


ee 


Illinois State Teachers Association— 
Peoria Division 


Se 


Illinois Vocational Association 


Inland Empire Education Association 


ee 


Kentucky Education Association 


Kentucky-Southern Ohio Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Michigan Business Schools Association 


Michigan Commercial Education Association 


BAAN GEANHIEE AT 


ee 


Wichita, Kansas......... 


Lake Placid Club........ 
Santa Barbara.......... 


SPELT CTs 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. . 


New York City.......... 
Columbia, Missouri... .. . 
West Haven............. 
St. Louis, Missouri... ... 
Detroit, Michigan. ...... 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Los Angeles............. 
SCS hiwisn coke pats 


CoO. 5. ols. oc tte 
RS ec 5.4 ua k eee 


ery varie 








February 29—March 2 


February 9-10 
March 16 


May 31-June 1 
May 17-18 
March 18-19 


April 11-18 


April 20 
April 1-3 
April 6 
February 23 
May 4 
March 20-23 


March 18-19 
February 17 


March 28-30 
March 15 
March 14-16 


February 17 
February 24 


March 28-30 


March 8-9 
March 28-30 
April 3-5 
April 17-20 


February 16 
April 13 
April 12-13 
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Name Place Date of Meeting 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club...................... pg ey April 25-27 
Midwest Economic Association..................... Des Moines, Iowa....... April 18-20 
Mississippi Education Association...................| Biloxi.................. March 27-30 
Mississippi Vocational Commercial Teachers Associa- 
SN has 00-05 ate Uh? cursbseddseds seat eeeenet NEES Saecsheasdidnas March 27-30 


National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 


National Association of Penmanship Teachers and 
DE x= isd na bob thane Ob dnne +4beaaas 4 


National Association of School Secretaries 


National Catholic Education Association 


National Education Association...................-. 
American Association of School Administrators. . . 


National Office Management Association............. 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


Nevada Commercial Teachers Association 


New Jersey State Teachers Association 


New York Junior High School Conference 


North Carolina Education Association 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 


North Dakota Education Association— 
pT SR AAA ee Ae Le Se koe 


Ohio Business Schools Association 


Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 


Oklahoma Business College Proprietors Association. . . 
Oklahoma Education Association................... 
Pacific Northwest Business Schools Association...... . 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association........ 
Pennsylvania State Education Association— 


Southeastern 
Northeastern 


Progressive Education Association 


South Carolina Education Association 


Southeastern Louisiana Conference 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Southwestern Social Science Association 


Tennessee Education Association 


Texas State Teachers Association— 
District No. 1 


ee 
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St. Louis, Missouri....... 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


St. Louis, Missouri. ..... 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin .. . 


Kansas City, Missouri. ... 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin .. . 
St. Louis, Missouri. ..... 


Cleveland, Ohio......... 


New York City......... 
ES eee 


Chicago, Illinois......... 


Oklahoma City.......... 
Walla Walla, Washington 
ee eee 


Pe 33 5. sss. 325 
Hazleton 


Chicago, Illinois......... 
Greenville. ............. 
rere 
Atlanta, Georgia........ 


aa 


pe 


Gebeetiee.. i eR 





February 23-24 


March 21-23 


February 24-25 
June 30-July 4 


March 26-29 


June 30-July 4 
February 24-29 


June 17-19 
February 21-24 
May 14 

May 4 

March 15-16 
March 14-16 


April 3-5 


March 21-23 
May 10-11 
April 6 

April 20 
February 15-17 
June 14-15 
May 10-11 
March 6-9 
April 26-27 
February 21-24 
March 13-15 
February 24 
April 8-12 
March 22-23 
March 21-23 


April 19-20 


BINA GERNIEEAT 

















Name Place Date of Meeting 
Texas State Teachers Association—Continued 
I 5 05.5 bax tis kia, a psacs Ack aia ncn ahaa Gk A Bei San Antonio............ April 8-9 
Nabi Vitaly 's <i a 0 ¢ u-9 Sdiedoale gawk ibs oiend Brownsville............. February 8-10 
RE to ons fan bb were ox & 3,0 chins Cae Plainview...............| March 8-9 
RIED ee en a a wat ss cain’ March 15-16 
I Dog a Gade nse a's bat panien db abe El Paso.................| March 15-16 
Ms aie f «outs oa (cea sawn Kaen pnanes ND 9.5.65 5a bs aeees March 15-16 
SE CE eee ee Ee nee” CEES er March 8-9 
I oe do Foc Fons 8o isos se etc Canyon.................| March 8-9 
EN oh ria don -whnkns aus cndvens ee’ Waco...................| February 9-10 
MIMO decile toils a\2s o.a'n se eieteiesidee Abiiadke ¢ San Angelo..............| February 2-3. 


Texas Vocational Association....................... 
The Tri-State Commercial Education Association. ... . 


University of Chicago Conference on Business Educa- 


University of Denver Business Education Conference 
University of Vermont Conference.................. 
Westchester County Commercial Teachers Association 
Western New York Commercial Teachers Association. 
Wisconsin Business Schools Association.............. 
Wisconsin Education Association— 

eT a Se le gh a tag sta ris 


SE EE Oe! ence ot eo. «sa: <tbleie ©.alaut oa Seats 


Wisconsin Vocational Association................... 





San Antonio............ March 28-30 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.| April 26-27 





EE eee June 27-28 
ee eee e June 26-27 
eee March 15-16 
White Plains, New York..| April 27 
ee May 4 
PL. chs ciearvaus ds April 19-20 
Powe @u Tae.........56; April 5 
Madison................| February 9-10 
Manitowoc..............| May 3-4 








Indiana Invitational Conference 


Dr. M. E. Studebaker, director of com- 
mercial education, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, reports that final 
arrangements have been made for the 
twentieth Annual Invitational Conference 
of Indiana Business Teachers to be held at 
the college on February 9 and 10. The 
conference will officially open with a dinner 
on Friday night, February 9. The speaker 
at the dinner will be Hamden L. Forkner of 
the Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. An informal social hour 
and a visit to the exhibits will follow imme- 
diately after the dinner. 


The sectional meetings are scheduled for 
Saturday morning, February 10. The meet- 
ings scheduled are for administrators, and 
for teachers of bookkeeping, general busi- 
ness, office machines, selling, shorthand, and 
typewriting. 

The general meeting, as well as the sec- 
tional programs, will be devoted to the 
theme, ““Tested Teaching Procedures.” Ac- 
tual classroom demonstrations will be fea- 
tured in many of the sectional meetings. 


BDL Seles 


New Courses at University of Wisconsin 


The Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, has an- 
nounced the addition of new courses for 
students interested in marketing and man- 
agement. . The course in marketing is 
offered especially for those interested in 
sales and advertising work. It emphasizes 
the sales strategy and distribution channels 
used in marketing consumer goods from 
the manufacturer to the final user. 

The business management course covers 
the activities, problems, and inter-relation- 
ships of the principal departments of a 
business. Special attention is given to the 
basic principles upon which every successful 
business is built. 





STENOGRAPHER'’S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


An 80-page, paper-bound book, 814”x 11” 
covering such topics as office etiquette, care of 
the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the 
typewriter, etc. List price 52 cents, subject to 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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Arkansas Valley Teachers Club 


Fred W. Doepke, president of the Arkan- 
sas Valley Commercial Teachers’ Club, has 
announced that the spring meeting will be 
held on Saturday, March 16, at the Allis 
Hotel in Wichita, Kansas. 

The program, as announced, is as follows: 

SATURDAY, MARCH 18 
10:00 A. M. 
Invocation 
“The Commercial Department Goes to College”— 
A skit by the commercial students of Wichita 
High School North, Wichita, Kansas 

“Teacher Community Relationships’”—E. H. Boun- 

ous, Wichita High School North, Wichita, Kansas 

“Business Department Program in the Winfield High 

School”—Edward B. Stephenson, High School, 
Winfield, Kansas 

Luncheon 

“Personal Direction”—C. M. Fesler, personnel di- 

rector of the Farm Credit Administration 

Business Meeting 

The officers of the Club are: president, 
Fred W. Doepke, Wichita High School 
North, Wichita, Kansas; vice president, E. 
H. Bounous, Wichita High School North, 
Wichita, Kansas; secretary, Annabelle Phil- 
lippi, Wichita High School East, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

* * * 


New Appointment at Woodbury College 


Arthur E. Wake, nationally known lec- 
turer and vocational counselor, was recently 
appointed director of public relations at 
Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Wake lectured for two years for the 
Los Angeles Sales Managers’ Association 
and for a time conducted a popular radio 
broadcast on vocational problems. He has 
had experience in directing the public rela- 
tions work for educational institutions. 


Graduate Fraternity Elects Officers 


Members of the Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national hon- 
orary graduate fraternity 
in business education, 
held their second annual 
banquet in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, during the 
convention of the Na- 
tional Commercial 
Teachers Federation. 
Immediately after the 
banquet, there was a 
National Council meet- 
ing for the purpose of 
electing new officers. 

The new national offi- 
cers elected are: presi- 
dent, Dr. McKee Fisk, A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; vice president, M. H. 
Freeman, West Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey; secretary, Ruby Hemphill, A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; asso- 
ciate secretary, Madeline S. Strony, Newark 
School for Secretaries, Newark, New Jersey; 
treasurer, Francis V. Unzicker, A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; historian, 
Eugene Hughes, School of Commerce, New 
York University, New York City. Dr. 
Charles F. Hainfeld, director of commercial 
education, Union City, New Jersey, is the 
retiring president. 


Delta Pi Epsilon has two chapters, one at 
New York University, New York City, and 
the other at the A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. The Fraternity is work- 
ing on several projects, one of which is the 
publication of a monograph that will be 
announced sometime during the spring. 





Dr. McKee Fisk 








Co-operative Training in Wilmington 


Our Responsibility is the title of an at- 
tractive leaflet recently distributed to busi- 
ness employers of Wilmington, Delaware, 
explaining the Wilmington co-operative plan 
of instruction. The Wilmington plan of co- 
operative business education has been in 
operation for several years, and many Wil- 
mington employers have shared in the prep- 
aration of youth for vocational usefulness. 

During the 12A term, the student in busi- 
ness education in the Wilmington High 
School and the Pierre S. duPont High School 
spends alternate two-week periods in school 
and on the job. Two students of comparable 
ability are assigned to the job, thus giving 
continuity of service to the employer. The 
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tasks performed by the co-operative stu- 
dents are many and varied. Employers 
have found these students to be a useful 
and a vital part of their personnel. Typical 
of the placements frequently made are: 
stenographers, typists, secretaries, book- 
keepers, receptionists, clerks, machine oper- 
ators, and salespersons. The co-operative 
student usually receives a nominal compen- 
sation while acquiring this worth-while pre- 
view into the world of business. 

The co-operative business training plan is 
sponsored by the Wilmington Public School 
system. It is under the direction of William 
E. Haines, supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion. 


THE 


BANSAIN (GEA 








GENERAL BUSINESS ) 






Wi 


™ 











YOUR CHOICE 
OF MATERIALS 


l. A first-semester, a second- 
semester, and a one-year 
volume 


2. Optional workbooks 

3. Optional achievement tests 
4. Optional examinations 

§. Optional record-keeping set 
6. Optional business practice set 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


THIRD EDITION e CRABBE - SLINKER 


(JUST ADOPTED IN KENTUCKY) 


GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the busi- 
ness information, the techniques, and the 
services that should be understood by 
everyone in handling his daily life prob- 
lems. It also emphasizes the understanding 
of the economic community and the func- 
tions performed by the organizations of a 
community. Whoever takes the course 
will get a great deal of value from it be- 
cause the book covers such an astounding 
number of personally important topics, 
such as money and credit, principles of 
buying, choosing a vocation, the reasons 
for business, and personal budgets and 
records. GENERAL BUSINESS is not 
only the contribution of business educa- 
tion to general education, but it is also a 
stepping stone that prepares pupils for the 
regular commercial course. 


Ww 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati | New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Association of Teacher-Training Institutions 


The annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions will be held in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, on February 23 and 24. The program 
for the meeting, as announced by President 
Vernal H. Carmichael, is as follows: 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23 
8:30 a. M.-9:30 A. M 
Registration in the Versailles Room of the Mark 
Twain Hotel 
Theme: What Constitutes an Adequate Business 
Teacher-Training Program 


9:45 a. M.-12:00 m. Morning Session 


“Implications for Business Teacher Education of the 
Regents’ Inquiry in the State of New York”— 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, New York University, 
New York City 


“Implications for Business Teacher Education of the 
Study Being Made by the University of Chicago 
Conference on Suggested Procedures for Setting 
Standards for Measuring Curricula and Guidance 
Programs”—Dr. H. G. Shields, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


“Implications for Business Teacher Education of 
the Study of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion”—Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


2:00 p. m.—5:00 Pp. m. Afternoon Session 
“Implications for Business Teacher Education of the 
Co-operative Study in Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education”—Dr. Charles E. 
Prall, Commission on Teacher Education, Amer- 
ican Council on Education 


“Implications for Business Teacher Education of the 
Eight-Year Thirty-School Study of the Progressive 
Education Association” —Professor Paul A. Carl- 
son, State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin 


“Implications for Business Teacher Education of the 
Changes that are Taking Place in the Business 
Education Program in the Secondary School as 
Seen by an Administrator of a Business Education 
Program in a Secondary School” —Elvin S. Eyster, 
North Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

“Implications: or Business Teacher Education of the 
Increasing Emphasis Given to Consumer Educa- 
tion in the Secondary School’”—Professor Paul L. 
Salsgiver, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


7:45 A. M.-8:45 a. M. 
Breakfast Meeting of Executive Committee 


9:00 a. m.—-11:15 a.m. Panel Discussion 


Theme: What Constitutes an Adequate Business 
Teacher-Training Program 

Members of the Panel: Dr. McKee Fisk, Chairman, 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Pro- 
fessor Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin; Elvin §. Eyster, North 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Professor 
Paul L. Salsgiver, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Dr. H. G. Shields, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Dr. M. E. Studebaker, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; 
Dr. James M. Thompson, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois; Dr. Herbert 
A. Tonne, New York University, New York City 


11:15 a. M.-12:00 m. 

“Problems Confronting the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions as 
Viewed by the Policies Committee’”—Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, Columbia University, New York City 

12:30 Pp. m.—2:00 P. Mm. 

Luncheon 

“Educating for Democracy’”—Dr. L. A. Pittenger, 
president of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 

2:15 Pp. M.—4:00 Pp. M. 

Business Meeting 








Los Angeles Summer Workshop 


Dr. Vierling Kersey, superintendent of 
Los Angeles City schools, recently announced 


definite plans for Los Angeles’ first summer ° 


Workshop. The Workshop will be open to 
Los Angeles teachers, administrators, guid- 
ance workers, and others in junior and senior 
high schools, community colleges, and the 
Los Angeles City College. 

The Workshop will be a place where 
teachers and administrators may bring 
their own problems and work on them under 
the leadership of those who have had special 
training and rich experience in the fields 
wherein these problems lie. The Workshop 
will cover a five-week period. 

Because of its accessibility, Los Angeles 
City College has been chosen for the Work- 
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shop center. The facilities of the college 
will be available for individual study, con- 
ference groups, social gatherings, sports, 
and art and music activities. 

The Workshop is planned primarily for 
those concerned with the development of 
curriculum and guidance programs, and for 
those who are interested in improving class- 
room teaching in the areas of general educa- 
tion, core curriculum, and related fine and 
practical arts. Regardless of fields of teach- 
ing, all are welcome to enroll who feel that 
they will profit by the experiences which a 
workshop of this type can provide. Arrange- 
ments are being made whereby university 
credit may be obtained by those who follow 
a planned co-operative program of study. 


BATEINGERHEST 








New England Business Colleges Meet 


The winter meeting of 
the New England Busi- 
ness College Association 
was held at the Hotel 
Kenmore, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, on Decem- 
ber 1 and 2 C. Z. 
Swisher of the Pequod 
Business College, Meri- 
den, Connecticut, pre- 
sided over the meeting. 
Many business problems 
pertaining to the private 
business school were dis- 
cussed. 

The students of the 
Fisher School, Boston, 
Massachusetts, entertained at the. banquet 
held on Friday evening, December 1. San- 
ford L. Fisher, president of the Fisher 
School, served as toastmaster. Interesting 





J. L. Thomas 


sidelights on his work as probate judge were 


presented by Judge L. J. Egelston of Rut- 
land Business College, Rutland, Vermont. 

The Saturday morning meeting was held 
in the new building of the Fisher School. 
The highlight of the meeting was the adop- 
tion of standard names for courses. A mini- 
mum standard to be attained in each course 
was also adopted. 

The retiring officers are: president, C. Z. 
Swisher, Pequod Business College, Meriden, 
Connecticut; vice president, Sanford L. 
Fisher, Fisher School, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Agnes Sea- 
vey, Maine School of Commerce, Auburn, 
Maine. 

The newly elected officers for the coming 
year are: president, John L. Thomas, Thomas 
Business College, Waterville, Maine; vice 
president, Sanford L. Fisher, Fisher School, 
Boston, Massachusetts; secretary-treasurer, 
Elliot F. Wood, Newport Secretarial School, 
Newport, Rhode Island. Members of the 
executive committee are: L. J. Egelston, 
Rutland Business College, Rutland, Ver- 
mont; Donald J. Post, Post’s College, Water- 
bury, Connecticut; and C. Z. Swisher, 
Pequod Business College, Meriden, Con- 
necticut. 

The next meeting will be held in June. 


E. C. T. A. Convention Plans 


The Honorable A. Harry Moore, Governor 
of the state of New Jersey, is to be one of the 
principal speakers at the convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 
The convention will be held in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on March 21, 22, and 23. Con- 
gressman T. V. Smith, the well-known 
representative from Illinois and a professor 
of philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
will make the key-note speech of the con- 
vention on Thursday morning, March 21. 
Dr. Amos Squire, former Sing Sing Prison 
doctor, will participate in the program as 
the banquet speaker on Thursday evening. 

In addition to these prominent people 
outside the field of business education, the 
program will include a panel discussion in 
which all members of the E. C. T. A. Busi- 
ness Education Commission will participate. 
John G. Kirk of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
is chairman of this Commission. The entire 
program on Friday will be devoted to sec- 
tional meetings in the various fields and 
subject matter areas of business education. 

The local committee in Atlantic City, 
under the direction of George E. Hess, has 
made elaborate plans pertaining to the 
details of the convention. The Hotel Am- 
bassador, in which the convention is to be 
held, has announced a special schedule of 
reduced rates for rooms. This schedule will 
be in effect during the convention and for 
the week-end and the week following the 
convention for those teachers who would 
like to enjoy a more extensive stay in At- 
lantic City. In order to take advantage of 
these rates for the extended time, it will be 
necessary for members to be registered at 
the Hotel Ambassador not later than Thurs- 
day evening, March 21. 

Membership in the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association is open to all those 
who are interested in business education, 
and it may be obtained by sending $2 to the 
treasurer of the Association, P. M. Heiges, 
77 Beach Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 
The membership permits attendance at the 
convention and includes the cost of the 
Yearbook, which will contain an account of 
the convention proceedings. The Yearbook 
will be available about June 1. 
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Teachers of business subjects in colleges and universities should write for a college catalogue. 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Loso - Hamilton - Agnew 
(JUST ADOPTED IN KENTUCKY) 


WwW 


A TEXTBOOK WITH TWO 
KINDS OF SUBJECT MATTER: 


1. Subject matter that correlates with other com- 
mercial subjects. 


2. Additional subject matter essential to the secre- 
tary, the stenographer, and the clerk. 


The training provided in SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE will help to pave the way from the classroom to the 
first office position and will help to make each student 
successful in his first position. Emphasis is placed on dic- 
tation and transcription, writing letters, handling mail, 
personal qualities, office records, special communications, 
office machines, transportation problems, and office or- 
ganization. The subject matter provides a close tie-up of 
such subjects as English, shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, arithmetic, business organization, and law. A 
comprehensive treatment is given in regard to filing and 
indexing. 

The topics are discussed from the points of view of the a — 
secretary, the stenographer, the typist, and the clerk. Each itl nae 
topic is treated as an independent unit and may be empha- ; Hin 


sized in any sequence or in any combination. ; . : : 
! 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. eS 
(Specialists in-Business Education) . 





Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Soares Made Assistant Professor 


John M. Soares was 
appointed professor of 
business education at the 
Arizona State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona, in September of 
this year. He has com- 
plete charge of the secre- 
tarial training courses 
offered in the College of 
Business Education. 

Mr. Soares was award- 
ed the B. S. degree from 
St. Mary’s College, 
Stockton, California, and 
the M. S. degree from 
the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California. Before going to 
Flagstaff, he taught in the Merritt Business 
School, Oakland, California. He also taught 
in the Pittsburg High School, Pittsburg, 
California. 

Dr. Arden B. Olsen is head of the business 
education department at Flagstaff. He was 
recently granted his Ph. D. degree by the 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Easton W. Harrison 


Easton W. Harrison, an outstanding leader 
in commercial education, died at his home 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on January 9. 

Mr. Harrison’s career was begun at the 
West High School, Cleveland, Ohio, in 1902. 
He taught in the West High School from 
1902 to 1909. In 1909 he was appointed to 
teach in the West Commerce High School 
and he remained at that school until the 
opening of the Longwood High School in 
1918. From 1918 to 1929, Mr. Harrison was 
head of the commercial department and 
assistant principal of the Longwood High 
School. In 1929 when the John Hay High 
School was opened, he became head of the 
commercial department and remained there 
until his retirement in June, 1938. During 
the nine years at the John Hay High School, 
Mr. Harrison guided several shorthand and 
typewriting teams to national and inter- 
national championships. 

After his retirement, Mr. Harrison moved 
to his home at Ashland, Virginia, but re- 
turned to Cleveland in September, 1939, to 
take charge of the commercial department 
of the Professional School of Accounting and 
Finance, Inc. 


BAIA GEENHIEEaT 








J. M. Soares 


Business Education News Letter 


E. Dana Gibson, head of the business 
education department of New Mexico 
Normal University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
has recently announced the publication of 
the Business Education News Letter, a paper 
prepared for distribution to commercial 
teachers in New Mexico. Volume 1, No. 1 
was distributed December 18, 1939. 

The purpose of the News Letter is twofold: 
To assist in any way possible the business 
education teachers of New Mexico; and to 
point out how the New Mexico Normal Uni- 
versity can help the teachers as individuals. 
The News Letter will be distributed once 
each quarter and it will contain a list of 
pertinent and up-to-date books in the field 
of business education. The books listed may 
be borrowed from the school library for a 
period of two weeks at a cost of only 5 cents 
to cover postage and wrapping. 


California Federated Teachers’ Association 


The Federated Business Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of California will hold its annual 
meeting at the Biltmore Hotel in Los An- 
geles, California, on March 18 and 19. The- 
oretical and practical problems in business 
education will be discussed and demon- 
strated. There will be sessions on the senior 
high school standards in consumer education 
and senior problems, stenographic and sec- 
retarial projects, merchandising and dis- 
tributive education methods, and book- 
keeping and accounting procedures. Of 
interest to teachers on the junior high school 
level will be discussions centered around 
orientation, guidance, and _ instructional 
problems. Discussions relating to phases of 
commercial education, especially in terminal 
courses, will be provided for instructors of 
junior colleges. 

A demonstration will be sponsored by 
leading manufacturers and distributors of 
business machines and office equipment. 
This equipment will be operated by students 
from the various high schools. The latest 
in instructional material, aids, and devices 
will be presented by representatives of text- 
book companies specializing in the field of 
business education. Officers and committee- 
men are working in co-operation with the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, local 
travel bureaus, resorts, and broadcasting 
studios in arranging special attractions to 
make this meeting one of educational, 
recreational, and social value to all who 
attend the meeting. 
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New Curricula at Southwestern 


A. C. Guffy, head of the commercial de- 
partment of Southwestern State Teachers 
College, Weatherford, Oklahoma, announced 
recently that more than thirty students are 
enrolled in the new curricula of secretarial 
training and office practice, secretarial sci- 
ence, and general business and banking 
practice, which were organized in September 
of this year. 

The new secretarial training course, which 
may be completed within 48 weeks, prepares 
the student for general office work. Also 
new in the department is the four-year train- 
ing course in secretarial science. Neither 
course leads to a teacher’s certificate, but, 
according to Mr. Guffy, the courses may be 
applied by the student toward a degree. 

Mr. Guffy is assisted in the department 
by Donald Emery and by Mrs. Carol D. 
Farmer. Mr. Emery teaches business arith- 
metic and typewriting. Classes in short- 
hand, office practice, and business English 
are conducted by Mrs. Farmer. 

a + a 
Alpha lota Sorority 

Catherine McCall, grand secretary of 
Alpha Iota, international honorary sorority, 
recently announced that six new chapters 
were organized, bringing the total number of 
chapters to 150. The following chapters 
were organized: Delta Omega, Lockyear’s 
Business College, Evansville, Indiana; Zeta 
Beta, Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, 
Texas; Zeta Gamma, Draughon’s Business 
College, Memphis, Tennessee; Amarillo 
Alumnae, Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas; 
Boise Alumnae, Link’s School of Business, 
Boise, Idaho; Tiffin Alumnae, Tiffin Busi- 
ness University, Tiffin, Ohio. 

The ninth state association of Alpha Iota 
was formed at the New York State conclave 
held in Syracuse on October 21-22. The 
Northern District meeting of the California 
State Association was held in San Jose. The 
Southern California District meeting was 
held in San Diego. 

The executive offices of Alpha Iota Soror- 
ity are located at Tenth and Grand Avenues, 
Des Moines, Iowa. The activities of the 
Sorority are directed by Mrs. Elsie M. Fen- 
ton, grand president. 


Daggett Appointed to College Faculty 


At the beginning of 
the 1939-40 school year, 
Clair Edwin Daggett was 
appointed to the faculty 
of the department of 
business education of the 
State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
He has been placed in 
charge of courses in office 
machines and retail sell- 
ing. 

Before going to St. 
Cloud, Mr. Daggett was 
an instructor of account- 
ing and a critic super- 
visor in the State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. He 
formerly taught in the high schools of 
Menomonie and Kenosha, Wisconsin, and 
Council Bluffs, lowa. The B. E. degree was 
awarded Mr. Daggett from the State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, and the 
M. A. degree was awarded him from the 
State University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 
He is now working toward his Ph. D. degree 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. 

A. E. Schneider is director of the business 
education department at the State Teachers 
College. He is also assisted by Mary Ferro, 
who is in charge of courses in secretarial 
training. The enrollment of majors in the 
department has grown from 11 in 1938 to 
112 in 1939-40. The department is in its 
third year of commercial teacher-training 
work. 





C. E. Daggett 


. 7 +e 
Miss Frank Elected to College Position 


Marjorie Frank, formerly a teacher in the 
Newton High School, Newton, Iowa, has 
accepted a position to teach in the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri. Miss Frank was appointed to 
succeed Freda Bruns, who resigned to study 
at the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Miss Frank is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
She obtained her Master’s degree at Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 
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STANDARDS FOR LAW TESTS 

The achievement tests for COMMERCIAL LAW, Fourth Edition, by Peters and Pomeroy have been 

standardized so that you can compare the work of your students with that of students in other schools. 
Interested teachers should write for a report. Available without charge. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 

New York Dallas 





San Francisco 
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NEW SERIES NOW COMPLETED 
BOOKKEEPING 


AND 


ACCOUNTING 


By McKinsey 


Ww 


Revised by Piper 





VOLU ME | McKINSEY’'S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
Fourth Edition, will appeal to you because of its sim- 

VOLU ME i] plicity, its smoothness, and its accuracy. It contains 
many new features that will not be found in any other 
textbook. Tremendous amounts of effort and time have 
been expended in making this new revision complete 
in every detail. 


VOLUME I deals with the elementary principles of 

bookkeeping developed through the balance sheet ap- 

proach. The authors have developed an unusually 
Developed through _ effective plan in presenting a thorough anda practical 
discussion of bookkeeping for vocational and for per- 
sonal uses. Many new exercises and projects are 
-approach important additions in this new revision. 


the balance sheet 


VOLUME II provides a complete review of first-year 
bookkeeping as well as a careful repetition of the book- 
keeping cycle. There is an analysis of partnership and 


4! corporation statements. The number of written exer- 
cises in the previous edition has been more than doubled 
in this new edition. Classified New York Regents’ prob- 
lems have been added in the appendix. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 

as + | (Specialists in Business Education) 
+E Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
GURNS nFonsck 
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Business Backgrounds Test 
(Continued from page 247) 


“What kind of ‘right,’ and how should the 
question be scored?” It is obvious that 
different scorers might come to different 
decisions, and even one person has difficulty 
in deciding among different shades of cor- 
rectness or incorrectness which answers 
should be given credit and which answers 
should be marked off. This fault is inherent 
in the type of question, for completion 
questions can never be as purely objective 
as true-false, matching, and multiple-re- 
sponse statements. On the other hand, 
completion questions possess an advantage 
over the other types of questions in that 
the student must know a term in order to 
answer. He cannot merely make a guess- 
work selection from a number of alterna- 
tives set before him. 


MULTIPLE-RESPONSE QUESTIONS. The multi- 
ple-response section was probably the 
hardest part of the test. In this section, the 
student cannot get very far with pure guess- 
ing, for he has four choices from which to 
select. It is purely objective. Because of 
the careful selection and wording of some 
of the incorrect alternatives (even though 
absolutely false), this section requires a 
high degree of discrimination. Examples 
are as follows: 


Everyone should establish and carry out a systematic 
plan of saving in order to 


(1) budget his income. 

(2) provide for security in old age. (2) 
(3) hoard money. 

(4) pay current expenses. 


A written instrument conveying the title to personal 
property is called a 


(1) proof of acceptance. 

(2) bill of sale. (2) 
(3) warranty. 

(4) voidable contract. 


A life insurance policy improves the credit of the 
insured because 


(1) his dependents will be provided for. 
(2) banks will not lend him money. 
(3) the policy may be assigned for the payment 
of debts. (3) 
(4) he is worth more dead than alive. 


If it is true that national advertising reduces the price 
of an article, it is because 


(1) it increases demand for the article. 

(2) the increased demand makes mass produc- 
tion possible. (2) 

(3) the advertiser spends large sums in his 
advertising campaign. 

(4) many people do not read advertisements. 
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Should the Graduate 
Merely Look for a Job? 
(Continued from page 259) 


chosen as most symbolic of government 
service, and the skyline of our own city 
of Detroit represented private industry. 


Very little class time was spent in working 
out the project. About six weeks was re- 
quired to accumulate suitable material. Dur- 
ing that time, four or five minutes were taken 
from the class period whenever it was neces- 
sary to bring out some important phase of 
the study or to direct students in their 
search for pictures and other informative 
material. 


There is no limit to the scope of such a 
survey or to its possibilities. Each high 
school student has a natural interest in 
something. By means of a little guidance 
on the part of the teacher, the student may 
see the possibility of using his commercial 
training as a wedge for entering a certain 
field of work otherwise closed to him. No 
employee has a better opportunity to gain 
first-hand information or to learn the meth- 
ods of a business concern than the person 
who handles its correspondence. 


The student gains an appreciation of the 
purposes and the activities of business 
through even a bird’s-eye view of the life 
beyond the school. He comes to realize 
that every walk and occupation of life has 
its business side. He develops a lively and 
a more intelligent interest in the workers 
with whom he daily comes in contact as 
he understands the service they render. Most 
important of all, the student gains an 
added sense of self-respect, for he sees that 
in his new position, wherever it may be, he 
will have an individual contribution to make 
to the advancement of business and to the 
work of the world. 


Junior High School Conference 


The sixteenth annual Junior High School 
Conference of New York University, New 
York City, will be held on Friday and Sat- 
urday, March 15 and 16. 

Chairman Orlie M. Clem announces that 
the theme of this year’s conference will be 
“Tssues and Problems in Junior High School 
Education.” The conference will include a 
general program on Friday evening, March 
15, and numerous panel sessions on Saturday 
morning, March 16. An exhibit of junior 
high school work in actual classrooms will 
be an outstanding feature of the conference. 
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SHORTHAND 
by Wallace B. Bowman, author 
Shorthand Dictation Studies 





EXTRA DICTATION MATERIAL. The question 
of extra material for dictation purposes has 
confronted most shorthand teachers at some 
time or other. For informal material, I 
know of no better source than student story 
telling. At least once each week, some 
student may be assigned a responsibility 
such as the following: 

“Martha Jackson, you may take the 
witness stand. Tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Now, 
relate to the class, in words that you know 
how to write, just what you did yesterday 
afternoon or last evening. No confidences 
should be related. You are to talk no faster 
than ‘you can write, and you are to write as 
you talk. Proceed.” 

This sort of instruction should, of course, 
be offered in no serious manner, as it is 
exceedingly important that the students be 
at ease when dictating. A bit of embarrass- 
ment may be noted at first, but the students 
will soon respond to this change in routine 
and will make a real contribution to the 
work of the class. This kind of dictation is 
especially encouraging to the slower stu- 
dents when they are permitted to do the 
dictating. 

Another type of dictation material to 
supplement the work of the textbook con- 
sists of letters collected from local offices. 
No textbook and no teacher can cover all 
types of business dictation. There are, 
however, in every community certain lines 
of business, professions included, that form 
the backbone of local employment. Such 
offices will, if approached in the proper man- 
ner, co-operate quite willingly. If several 
teachers are teaching shorthand in the school 
or in the school system, it would be well to 
have one teacher collect all the letters. Large 
systems may work nicely through a com- 
mittee. 

Personal calls will, in many cases, accom- 
plish excellent results. Aside from the busi- 
ness correspondence angle, such calls will 
enable the teacher to make some good con- 
tacts that may later assist in student place- 
ment. The letters that are collected in this 
manner may need to be edited before they 
can be used in the classroom, and the teacher 
should assume the obligation of changing 
names of persons and places in the letters. 
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TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


BOOKKEEPING 
by Edwin B. Piper, co-author 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 





UNIT TEACHING. In the modern bookkeep- 
ing textbook, the subject matter is usually 
divided into short chapters, each chapter 
representing a logical unit for study and 
mastery. This arrangement offers the teacher 
an opportunity to organize his daily pro- 
cedures around a teaching cycle covering a 
complete learning unit. The teacher can 
then obtain some of the advantages of the 
“unit plan of instruction” without neces- 
sarily adopting the unit plan as a whole. 
Briefly, the teaching cycle for a typical 
bookkeeping unit would consist of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Pretest. This is a written test, oral 
quiz, or class discussion of not more than 
fifteen minutes to ascertain the students’ 
background knowledge related to the new 
unit. Frequently, this step may be omitted 
because of the sequential nature of the 
units. 

2. Presentation. In this step, old related 
knowledge is revived and reviewed; then, 
through the medium of pivotal questions, 
blackboard demonstrations, and explana- 
tions by the teacher, the students are led to 
a general understanding of the principles 
and procedures involved in the new unit. 
Usually, the presentation can be completed 
within one recitation period. 

8. Assimilation. This is a period of super- 
vised study extending over one or more 
days, depending on the nature of the unit 
and the learning rate of the students. 

During this phase of the work, the class- 
room is turned into a study room. The 
students study the textbook and prepare 
written answers to questions and exercises 
contained in the textbook or prepared by 
the teacher. The teacher observes the work 
of the students, assists those who need help, 
gives tests to check the progress of the 
group, and reteaches any points not thor- 
oughly understood. A part of the students’ 
work is sometimes prepared at home, but 
usually the most of it is done in class. 

4. Organization and Recitation. This is a 
period of summarization and discussion in 
which the student is given an opportunity 
to express and to present his understanding 
of the material of the unit. Ordinarily, not 
more than one recitation period need be 
devoted to this step. 
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TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


SALESMANSHIP 
by R. G. Walters, author 
Fundamentals of Selling 


SELLING SKILL AND SCHOOL ACTIVviTIEs. In 
a previous article, I stated that selling skill 
may be developed in three ways: By the 
use of projects; by requiring salesmanship 
students to take charge of school activities 
that demand selling ability; and by using 
the part-time co-operative plan of teaching. 
The second suggestion is frequently over- 
looked. Practically every school has some 
activities that require actual selling by 
students. Among these activities are: 
. Selling subscriptions to the school paper. 
. Selling school annuals. 
. Selling advertising space in the school paper or 
annual. 
. Selling tickets to various school functions. 
. Selling memberships to various school organiza- 
tions. 
. Selling meals in the school cafeteria. 


. Selling candy at the small candy counters main- 
tained by the school. 


o owe 


am 


If all the opportunities which present 
themselves in extracurricular activities for 
selling, making change, preparing sales re- 
ports, and doing other kinds of work re- 
quired of salespeople were recognized and 
used, a large percentage of salesmanship 
students could develop selling skill under the 
direct supervision of school authorities. Un- 
fortunately, these opportunities are too fre- 
quently overlooked by the salesmanship 
teacher (and incidentally by the superintend- 
ent and the principal) with the result that 
the required selling is done by students who 
are primarily interested in science, Latin, his- 
tory, or industrial arts. If these activities were 
turned over to the salesmanship students, 
and if the students were given grades for the 
quality of the work done, just as salesman- 
ship students are given grades for project 
work or for part-time co-operative work, 
everyone concerned would be better off. 
Under this plan, individual students would 
get desirable experience, the whole sales- 
manship class would profit from class dis- 
cussions based on the individual students’ 
experiences, and the activity would prob- 
ably get better financial returns. 

Of course, tradition is against this plan. 
But after all, isn’t it just as reasonable to 
turn selling activities over to the salesman- 
ship students as it is to require stenographic 
students to do stenographic work for school 
officials or the faculty. 
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OFFICE PRACTICE 
by Peter L. Agnew, co-author 
Secretarial Office Practice 


THE OFFICE PRACTICE ROOM. It should 
hardly be necessary to mention that the 
room to be used by the office practice class 
should be larger than the ordinary size room. 
With standard size classrooms 22 feet wide 
and 28 or 30 feet long, a room at least a 
half size larger, that is, a room 22 by 42 or 
45 feet, should be used for an office practice 
classroom. It should be well lighted, well 
heated, and well ventilated. 

The room should be equipped with a 
number of floor and wall sockets so that 
electric equipment can be attached to an 
outlet at almost any point in the room. 
These outlets should be planned so that 
they do not obstruct the movement of stu- 
dents around the room. Outlets should not 
stand up out of the floor, nor should wiring 
strips be laid on the floor. Both of these 
hazards are likely to cause students to 
stumble over them and they may cause 
injury. Only safety outlets and plugs with 
three prongs should be used. One of these 
prongs should be longer than the others to 
act as a ground. This sort of safety device 
will frequently eliminate the accidents and 
near accidents that occur when students 
connect and disconnect electric equipment. 
The room should also be equipped with a 
master switch which the teacher can turn 
on at the beginning of the class and off at 
the end of the class. When a room is so 
equipped, students can be instructed not to 
touch the electric connection. At the same 
time, the teacher can be certain that all 
connections are off at the end of the period 
or when the room is not in use. The room 
should also be equipped with a wash basin 
and the necessary supplies. 

Two or more closets for small machines 
and supplies should be furnished in an office 
practice room and they should be placed in 
different parts of the room. This will prevent 
the congestion that frequently occurs when 
only one closet is provided. 

A bulletin board should be provided for 
the display of student work, items of interest 
to office machine students, and illustrations. 

Furthermore, the office practice rooms 
and the typewriting rooms should be made 
sound proof, or at least the room should be 
equipped with a ceiling that will absorb 
much of the noise of the machines. 
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Visual Buying Guide Posters. A set of four 
posters covering such subjects as men’s shoes, eggs, 


dresses, and towels. The illustrated posters are printed 
on sheets 17” x 22”. The posters should be of interest 
to teachers of consumer economics as well as to teachers 
of distributive education. They are ideal for bulletin 
board displays. Additional subjects in sets of four will 
be issued from time to time. Price 10 cents a set. The 
American Consumer, 205 East 42d Street, New York, 
New York. 


Consumer Quiz. All teachers of consumer edu- 
cation and consumer economics should be interested in 
this new leaflet. It is a classroom aid for teachers, 
containing projects for consumer education classes and 
questions on consumer problems. It is distributed 
monthly. Each issue will contain at least two projects 
for consumer education courses, as well as discussion 
questions based on Consumers Union reports. Free 
sample on request. Consumers Union of United States, 
Inc., 17 Union Square West, New York, New York. 


In Our Experience. A 24-page, mimeographed, 
paper-bound report giving the opinions of some of the 
recognized business leaders in answer to the problem of 
how the curriculum offerings in the schools might be 
improved. Many of the replies to the requests for sug- 
gestions are po tne haces in their entirety; some are 
quoted in part. The report contains the opinions of 
twenty-two outstanding authorities. Copies not avail- 
able for general distribution. Los Angeles Board of 
Education, Chamber of Commerce Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Next Steps in Consumer Education. A 189- 
page, printed, paper-bound book containing the pro- 
ceedings of a national conference on consumer education 
held at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, in April, 
1989. The conference was sponsored by the Institute 
for Consumer Education under the direction of Dr. 
John M. Cassels. The book contains a reprint of the 
addresses and discussions which were given by high 
school teachers, leaders of women’s clubs, government 
representatives, businessmen, magazine editors, and 
officials of testing agencies who assembled to consider 
the conference theme, “Next Steps in Consumer Edu- 
cation.” The papers reproduced are grouped according 
to the following general topics: The Challenge of Con- 
sumer Problems; How Far Can Education Solve 
Consumer Problems? Choosing, Using, and Improving 
Materials in the Field; Meeting the Needs of Particular 
Consumer Groups; How is Consumer Education Re- 
lated to Other Subjects?; Interrelations of Consumer 
Education and Marketing; and General Conclusions. 
Price $1.00. Institute for Consumer Education, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


Consumer Education Journal. October, 1939. 
Volume I, Number 1. Edited by Dr. Edward Reich, 
Newtown High School, Elmhurst, Long Island, New 
York. The magazine is published by the members of 
the Consumer Education Association. It is the first 
magazine published for and by educators in the field of 
consumer education. The articles in this issue cover 
such phases of the work as “The Consumer and the 
Aims of Education,” “Consumer Orientation of Intro- 
ductory Economics,” “The Student Consumer Reacts,” 
and “Consumption as an Academic Subject.” The 
Journal is sent without charge to members of the 
Association. The subscription price is included in the 
membership fee of $1.00. Consumer Education Asso- 
ciation, 45 Sunnyside Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


Let’s Go Places. By Charles E. Means. A 297- 
page, printed, cloth-bound book pointing out certain 
definite things which everyone can do from day to day, 
and also attitudes and habits which can be cultivated 
that will place the reader on the road to success. The 
book illustrates, with many examples, the things people 
have done to bring them advancement, added earnings, 
and a greater usefulness. It shows why some people 
have succeeded and, in contrast, why others have 
failed. To the student or the individual who really 
wants to get ahead, this book will be an invaluable 
counsel and guide. Commercial teachers will find it 

ially useful when assigning supplementary read- 

ings for courses in advanced business, secretarial office 

practice, business management, and consumer-business 

— Price $2.00. The Business Book House, 
ox 112, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Business Education, Basic Principles and 
Trends. By Herbert A. Tonne, New York University, 
New York City. A 3$44-page, printed, cloth-bound 
book which presents a practical understanding of the 
fundamental aspects of business education. The first 
twelve chapters of the book deal with the place of 
business education in the secondary school in terms of 
its objectives. The remaining chapters are concerned 
with training for various business occupations. The 
problems and the references at the end of each chapter 
are intended for the use of teachers who are directing 
teacher-training classes. Major consideration is given 
to the high schools. However, other institutions are 
treated primarily as their work is related to and articu- 
lated with that of the high school. The book is so 
organized that students who have little teaching back- 
ground in the field of business education may easily 
grasp an understanding of the characteristics of present- 
day business education in terms of its basic principles 
and typical practices, problems, and trends. Price 
$2.00. Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York. 
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Stress Personal 
Applications and 


Business Applications 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION 





PETERS - POMEROY 


Every part of COMMERCIAL LAW is presented and emphasized 
from 3 distinct but related points of view: (a) the individual, 
(b) the businessman, and (c) society in general. The discus- 
sions, therefore, have a strong personal value, an important 
vocational value, and a deeply significant social value. In 
each discussion the student is not only shown the specific 
points of law which he is expected to learn as he studies the 
chapters, but he is also shown the importance and the necessity 
of law as a vital social instrument which enables our intricate 
system of business relations to operate smoothly. No attempt 
has been made to develop legal technique, but rather the 
authors have attempted to make students aware of legal situa- 
tions, 


The authors have been particularly careful to use terminology 
that will not detract the student's attention from the basic facts 
to be obtained from the assignment. Every part and every unit 
of each part is introduced by leading questions which point 
out to the student the information he should obtain in studying 
that particular section of the textbook. 


The treatment provided in COMMERCIAL LAW will give the 
student a more intelligent attitude toward law and order. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Like, Yet Unlike 


The gum-chewing girl 

And the cud-chewing cow 
Are somewhat alike 

Yet different somehow. 
What is the difference? 

Oh, I see it now 
It’s the thoughtful look 

On the face of the cow. 


* e * 
He Needs Glasses 


Pat, a truck driver, stopped suddenly on the high- 
way. The car behind crashed into the truck and its 
owner sued the Irishman. 

“Why didn’t you hold out your hand?” the judge 
asked Pat. 

“Well,” he said indignantly, “if he couldn’t see the 
truck, how in hivin’s name could he see my hand?” 


Address Unknown 


» 

“Confound you,” roared the colonel, “why don’t 
you be more careful?” 

“‘What do you mean, sir?” faltered the Army clerk. 

‘‘Why, instead of addressing this letter to the Intel- 
ligence Office, you have addressed it to the Intelligent 
Officer. You ought to know there’s no such person in 


the Army.” eo 
e 


Very Serious 


A doctor received a note which read as follows: 
“Please call and see my husband. It’s his head. He 
had it off and on all yesterday, and today he’s sitting 
with it in his hands between his knees.” 


Hurt His Feelings 


The recruits were being given clothes and a kit at 
the barracks. They were then paraded on the square 
for the inspection by the Sergeant. “Any complaints?” 
he called out. 

“Yes,” answered one recruit promptly. 

‘What is it?” asked the Sergeant. 

“It’s my trousers.” 

“What’s the matter with them?” asked the Ser- 
geant. “I can’t see anything wrong with them.” 

“Perhaps you can’t see anything wrong with them, 
but I can feel something wrong—they’re chafing me 
under my arms.” 

eee 


Not Satisfied 


“Here, Auntie,” said the returned traveler, “is a 
franc I brought you from Paris as a souvenir.” 

“Thank you,” said the dear old lady, “but I wish 
you would have brought me one of those Latin quarters 
I read so much about.” 


BASIN GEENA 


: TCL 
5 CRE 


LAUGHS WITH you 


Work Well Done 


Teacher: “‘Why are the skies over New York clearer 
than the skies over London?” 
Minnie: “I don’t know, Teacher, unless it’s because 
of the skyscrapers in New York.” 
eee 


Who Did It? 


An Englishman heard an owl for the first time. 
“‘What was that?” he asked. 
“An owl,” was the reply. 
“My deah fellah, I know that. But what was ’owl- 
ing?” 
eee 
How True! 


Professor: ‘‘What is untold wealth?” 
Student: “That which is not revealed to the income 
tax man.” 
eee 


Slight Change 


**Your husband has a new suit.” 

“No, he hasn’t.” 

“Well, something’s different.” 

“Tt’s a new husband.” 
eee 


At Last 


Auto Demonstrator (who had tried for three hours 
to sell the car): ““Now I’ll throw in the clutch.” 
Uncle Eben: “I'll take her then. I knew if I held 
off long enough I would get something free.” 
eee 
Says He! 
Betty: ““Why does that new boy in your class act so 
aloof?” 
Bobby: “Oh, him? He thinks he’s a bargain because 
he’s half off.” 
eee 
It Stopped There 


“It is being rumored around that you and your 
husband are not getting along very well together.” 
“Nonsense, we did have some words and I shot him, 
but that’s as far as it ever went.” 
eee 
A Deficit 


New Teacher: “How do you spend your income?” 

Other Teacher: “About 30 per cent for shelter, 30 
per cent for clothing, 40 per cent for food, and 20 per 
cent for amusement.” 

New Teacher: “But that adds up to 120 per cent.” 

Other Teacher: “That’s right.” 


eee 
Impossible 


Wifey: “I was outspoken in my sentiments at the 
club today.” 


Hubby: “I can’t believe it! Who outspoke you?” 
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CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 


This new book is the outgrowth of the book originally pub- 
lished under the title of BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 
A thorough revision has been made; much new subject 
matter has been added; and several topics have been 
dropped. Because of a definite change in emphasis, the title 
of the book has also been changed. 


Every available state course of study and city course ot study 
in consumer education has been studied to determine the 
most generally accepted content of a course of this nature. 
The content of CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS con- 
forms with that of the majority of successful courses that are 
now being offered in consumer business education. As many 
schools are able to offer only one course in this field, the 
book has been constructed so that it can be used for one 
rather comprehensive course. It is particularly suitable for 
use in a school-wide program in which the work is shared by 
various departments. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS provides a wealth of 
authoratative subject matter with a wide selection of ques- 
tions, problems, and projects. Available now for your 1940 
classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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x TEACHERS 
x POSITIONS 


* SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
* SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man teacher with B. Ed. and M. A. degrees and 16 years’ 
experience as critic teacher and instructor in the Illinois State 
Normal University, desires summer teaching position in col- 
lege or university. Is well qualified by training and experience 
to teach methods courses in several phases of commercial 
education, including junior business traini Can teach 
accounting, secretarial science, advertising, banking and fi- 
nance, salesmanship, and marketing. Has good command of 
the English language; is an excellent speaker. Address, No. 
167. 





msible man, 37, desires position with first-class busi- 
ness college. Is a college graduate with B. S. degr ee in com- 
merce; is a postgraduate student in commercial education. 
Has permanent high school and commercial certificates, Has 
had 5 years’ teaching experience; 5 years’ stenographic and 
general office experience; 4 years’ sales experience calling on 
ool executives and teachers; and 3 years’ soliciting expe- 
rience with a nationally-known private school. Can leave 
present position on short notice. Address, No. 168. 





Superintendent of a Michigan high school, with 7 years’ 
commercial teaching experience and 2 years’ practical business 
position as manager, field manager, or 
department head of a first-class business college. Is thor- 
oughly trained in accounting, business law, advertising, sales- 
manship, and economics. Has Master’s degree. Is a versatile 
public speaker. Address, A. F. Stegenga, Sunfield, Michigan. 





Man teacher, 23, desires position in a business college or 
high school. Holds B. S. degree in education. Also has New 
York state license to teach social studies. Has completed 
most of the}work required for the M. S. degree. Will start at low 
salary. Location not important. Highest recommendations 
for teaching ability. Address, No. 169. 





- Experienced lady teacher with B. S. degree desires posi- 
tion in a business college. Has had 6 years’ teaching experi- 
ence in grade school; 1 year’s teaching experience in high 
school; and 5 years’ teaching experience in business college. 
Can teach Gregg shorthand, 20th Century bookkeeping, type- 
writing, and allied subjects. Address, No. 170. 





Middle-aged man with private school experience desires 
tien as commercial teacher or as teacher-solicitor. Has 
normal and model school teachers’ training; is a fourth- 
year university undergraduate. Prefers 20th Century Account- 
ing textbook. Address, No. 171. 





College graduate with many years’ successful teaching 
experience desires position. Can teach business economics, 
commercial geography, and business ethics. Might be inter- 
ested financially. Address, No. 172. 





Lady teacher, now employed, wishes to make a change 
for next year. Has B. S. degree in commerce with some work 
toward Master’s degree. Has administrative ability. South- 
-_ _— Is accustomed to high standards. Address, 

0.1 





Young man, single, with 6 years’ executive experience 
desires teaching or executive position in high school or business 
college located in the East. Has B. S. degree and is now com- 
a. graduate work. Can teach all commercial subjects. 
Available June 1. Salary to be commensurate with experience. 
Address, No. 174. 





Experienced lady teacher desires teaching or managing 
ition in a business college. Can teach 20th Century Book- 
ing, Gregg shorthand (functional), typewriting, and allied 
Prefers the South. Excellent references. Available 

ly. Address, No. 175. 


BAAN GEESE EA 


Address Replies 
To: 





Lady commercial teacher, college graduate, desires posi- 
tion in commercial college, junior college, or high school for 
summer months. Has taught in a high school for 13 years 
and has had experience as a secretary in colleges. Prefers to 
teach Gregg shorthand and typewriting in school located in 
the South. Can also teach bookkeeping. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 176. 





Young woman teacher of Gregg shorthand and typewriting 
desires either full or part-time position in a college or a busi- 
ness school. Is a university graduate and has a B. S. degree 
in commerce and education. Has had 10 years’ experience 
teaching in high school and grade school. Excellent refer- 
ences. Available June 1. Address, No. 177. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A tuition salesman who is not afraid of com- 
petition for a private business school in central Ohio. Good 
commission. Give full details, references, and send photo- 
graph. Address, No. 178. 





WANTED: A young man to take a financial interest in a 
medium-sized business college which will be connected with 
another business college already in operation. Must be thor- 
oughly familiar with and able to teach 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Gregg shorthand. Address, No. 179. 





WANTED: Competent commercial teacher, preferably a 
lady, to make investment as a partner in a business college 
to be organized in spring. School to be located in the fastest- 

wing city in the South. Teacher must have college degree. 


close photograph and qualifications in first letter. Address, 
No. 180. 





WANTED: Commercial and secretarial teachers. Send 
photograph, data, and stamp for reply. Address, No. 181. 





WANTED: Live-wire fieldman as tuition salesman for 
private school. Fine opportunity for one who can produce 
results. High commission paid. Give full details and send 
photograph. Address, No. 182. 





WANTED: Reliable and capable partner, either man or 
woman, to act as an executive, solicitor, or part-time teacher 
in a new business college. School located near a state uni- 
versity in a town of 15,000. University offers no commercial 
work. Proper person can buy from one-fourth to two-fifths 
interest immediately. Address, No. 183. 





WANTED: An ambitious and energetic field representative 
with a good education and pleasing personality to represent a 
well-known business college located in the largest city in the 
Southeast. Liberal commission. Will afford a good income to 
a man who has a car and who can produce results. Address, 
Southern Business University, P. O. Box 815, Atlanta, Georgia. 





WANTED: Fieldman who can produce results to repre- 
sent a well-known business school located in central Texas. 
School established in 1903. Permanent position for the right 
man. Address, No. 184. 





A Michigan high school superintendent would like to con- 
tact an exceptionally successful typewriting or shorthand 
teacher to act as partner in establishing an outstanding school 
of business. Address, A. F. Stegenga, Sunfield, Michigan. 





WANTED TO BUY 
College executive-teacher desires to lease or buy a part 


interest in an established business school. Will also consider 
salaried position. Address, No. 185. 
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Experienced commercial school executive 
desires to purchase all or controlling interest in a two- 
three-teacher business school. School must be free 
debt and must be able to stand rigid Goepien, 
must be right. Give full particulars in first letter. All 
spondence held confidentially. Address, No. 186. 





WANTED: To buy all or part interest in a good business 
school. Can pay cash. Address, No. 187. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business college established in one of the 
South’s largest cities over 75 years ago. Owner selling be- 
cause of ill health. Address, No. 188. 





FOR SALE: Private business school founded in 1915. 
School located in a prosperous Middle Western city of 25,000 
population. Annual enrollment, 95. No competition. Down 
a of $1,500 cash required; balance on terms. Address, 

0. L 





FOR SALE: A small business college located in a thriving 
Southeastern city of 20,000 population. Has large drawing 
territory. Excellent reputation. Low rent. Can easily be 
developed into a larger school. Immediate income is 
to purchaser because day students pay tuition monthly, and 
night students pay tuition weekly. Reasonable price. Owner 
selling because of ill health. Address, No. 190. 





Unusual opportunity to buy small business school with 
26 years’ reputation for careful, painstaking training. Hun- 
dreds of graduates holding responsible positions. Small cash 
price asked for quick sale. Address, No. 191. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: The following equipment: one Multigraph 
machine (complete), $50; one mimeograph machine, $40; 
one post card mimeograph® machine, $50; one Burroughs 
adding machine (direct subtraction), $40; one check protector, 
$5; one Dictaphone outfit, $150. Address, No. 192. 








- Bookkeeping is Vocational 
(Continued from page 249) 


of time. Why not get down to fundamental 
facts and state frankly our reason for teach- 
ing bookkeeping? 

The Educational Policies Commission 
and the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education have both made statements to 
the effect that the most vital thing a child 
does in school is to prepare for a job. Why 
not recognize the fact that there is no more 
worth-while subject in the high school cur- 
riculum than bookkeeping from the point 
of view of giving the student an under- 
standing of business and its operation 
through an actual handling of business 
records and reports? Why not recognize the 
fact that along with an understanding of 
how business is operated, the student will 
also learn how to keep such records as he 
may need for his own personal use? Why 
not recognize and sustain the claim that 
even though the students in the past have 
not obtained positions as bookkeepers after 
they have taken bookkeeping in high school, 
they might have failed because of reasons other 
than the fact that they took bookkeeping. Let 
us analyze the situation to see whether or 
not the student “takes bookkeeping” or 
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whether or not we are “teaching bookkeep- 


2 hy not recognize the fact that book- 
keeping ceased to be purely a skill subject 
in the modern school when the teacher be- 
came aware that along with the mechanical 
treatment of the subject, it was also possible, 
and indeed desirable, to deal with under- 
standings? ‘True, there are some schools 
today in which there are teachers of the 
former era who believe that the only thing 
to be done in a bookkeeping class is to 
assign problems and practice sets, and that 
learning takes place regardless of the teacher. 
Such teachers fail in teaching personal 
record-keeping as well as vocational book- 
keeping. There are also administrators who 
believe that bookkeeping can be taught in 
such a manner. This is witnessed by the fact 
that numerous bookkeeping teachers are 
required to conduct the bookkeeping class 
simultaneously with other commercial 
classes. 

Why not recognize the fact that if we 
are to keep faith alive in youth, we must 
help them build for tomorrow in the hope 
that tomorrow is going to be better than 
today. We must help them to believe that 
even though there is no job available today, 
it is better to be trained and ready if an 
opportunity comes than to have to prepare 
after an opportunity is missed. 

Let us also recognize the fact that many 
of these young people will go from high 
school into positions other than bookkeep- 
ing, but that the knowledge gained through 
a sound course in bookkeeping will be of great 
value to them. This knowledge will help 
them to understand the functions of various 
reports and records which they will be 
required to make whether they sell mer- 
chandise, drive a truck, operate a gas sta- 
tion, run a farm, or participate in almost 
any field of endeavor with the possible 
exception of the common laborer. 

Our students should also understand that 
although they may be applying for work 
that is somewhat remote from record-keep- 
ing, but in which records are involved, most 
employers will give preference to the stu- 
dents who have had special training in book- 
keeping. If there is no other reason, this 
one alone justifies bookkeeping. 

And, finally, we can certainly justify 
vocational bookkeeping from the point of 
view of enabling the student who has the 
capacity to pursue further the subject after 
high school graduation in private business 
schools, in public junior colleges, or in col- 
leges of business administration. 


LANCE SEER 











- Adult Distributive Education 
(Continued from page 260) 


standing of the problems involved and an 
appreciation of the workers’ problems. Many 
secondary teachers will not be able to 
qualify because they do not have the re- 
quired experience. This particular require- 
ment may, at first, seem to be harsh, but 
bear in mind that the distributive education 
field deals with individuals already employed 
who desire to increase their efficiency and 
who are not interested in theory. These 
individuals are interested primarily in the 
solution of their individual problems, in im- 
proving their techniques, and in analyzing 
working practices. 

The adult field may be divided into two 
distinct types—the managerial and the con- 
sumer contact. Courses for the managerial 
group are being planned and conducted in 
credit, personnel, advertising, textiles, mer- 
chandise display, styles and fashion, color 
and design, retail store problems, and other 
phases of merchandising pertinent to the 
retailer. In all instances, the courses must 
be on the basis of needs of the manager and 
his problems. Courses for those who have 
the consumer contact are primarily courses 
for workers in the specific fields. These 
courses are based upon the actual problems 
of the retail worker. Such topics as per- 
sonality, business behavior, business dress, 
the law of sale, selling devices and methods, 
suggestive selling, selling problems, pleasing 
of customers, merchandise information, spe- 
cial sales technique, and other problems of 
the individual fields will be taken up in 
detail. It is the purpose and the intent of 
these classes to locate, to discuss, and to 
solve as far as possible the individual prob- 
lems of the worker by thorough discussion 
and intelligent leadership on the part of the 
discussion leader. 

For a complete and thorough understand- 
ing of the possibilities of adult distributive 
education, The Oklahoma State Plan for Ad- 
ministering Distributive Education and Vo- 
cational Education Bulletin No. 1° should 
be read carefully. 

The work has been started in Oklahoma; 
more work will be done and the complete 
program will be developed as rapidly as 
possible. Teacher-training facilities and su- 
pervision are now available. This is a 
genuine opportunity to increase the scope 
of useful education in a field that has long 
been neglected. 


Personality Survey 
(Continued from page 261) 


“In choosing a business career, a woman, 
as well as a man, must put her job before all 
other things. She must study her job, study 
herself, be eager to learn—never satisfied. 
She must be ready for another job rather 
than a job being ready for her.” 

“T make the suggestion that a stenogra- 
pher taking her first dictation from an em- 
ployer should tell him plainly if she fails to 
get any part of the dictation and correct 
her notes then and there instead of trying 
to bluff it out. The former practice leaves 
a much better impression.” 

“T have always felt a knowledge of the 
primary elements of psychology to be a pre- 
requisite to success. How to Win Friends 
and Influence People by Carnegie’ contains 
much knowledge of how to handle and how 
to get along with friends as well as business 
associates—invaluable to one who truly 
wishes to progress.” 

“Stenographers should be trained to think 
what they are doing so that they understand 
just what their employers’ letter is trying to 
cover. If at any time any part of a letter 
is not clear, they should ask about it.” 

“Loyalty! Loyalty! Loyalty! If pros- 
pective employees could only realize that 
this word covers practically every quality 
needed for success, and that its presence or 
absence is 99 per cent of the difference be- 
tween success and failure, both employer 
and employee would come near to Utopia! ” 


1Dale Carnegie, How to Win Friends and Influence People 
(New York City: Simon & Schuster, Inc.), 1987. 








Open House at Drexel Institute 


The annual open house for secondary 
school students, their parents, and teachers 
will be held at Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on Friday 
and Saturday, January 12 and 13. Those de- 
partments that participated in the activities 
were: Business Administration, Engineering, 
Home Economics, and Library Science. 

The general theme of the conference will 
be “Developing Pupil Interests.” A feature 
of the open house will be the meeting of the 
sixth annual Conference of Secondary School 
Students, which will be held on January 13. 
The principal address of the conference will 
be given by Cameron Beck, lecturer and 
counselor on vocational and industrial rela- 
tions, and formerly educational director of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Education, Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1 (Washington, D. C.: 


'Statement 
Office of Education, Department of the Interior). 
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EACH NEW TOPIC 
COVERS A SPECIAL 
PHASE OF 
LETTER WRITING 





AVAILABLE FOR A 
SHORT- OR A LONG- 
TERM COURSE WITH 

AN OPTIONAL WORKBOOK 





EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


SECOND EDITION e BY AURNER 


Each discussion in EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE is a challenge to the 
student in mastering the ability to talk through the medium of written words. The author 
presents letters that deal with every phase of business activity, such as the manufacture, 
the sale, and the use of goods. The student is constantly reminded throughout the course 
of the vital importance of grammar and sentence structure, the development of coherent 
paragraphs, and the need for continuity of thought in letter writing. In Division I the 
author treats letter layout, the body and the concluding parts of the letter, effective sentence 
structure and punctuation, the grammatical construction of words, and the necessity of 
accuracy and detail in eliminating costly errors through faulty meaning. In Division II 
the author treats the simple types of business letters, sales letters, business promotion 
letters, and collection letters. Numerous kinds of illustrations vividly emphasize the ap- 
plications of the methods stressed in each discussion. Detailed ‘‘how-to’’ guides in each 
lesson are important new additions in this new revision. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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SHORTHAND FROM 
ONLY ONE BOOK 





SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


WALLACE B. BOWMAN 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES is designed for a full year of advanced shorthand 
that can be taught from one book. In other words, it provides for daily word and phrase 
practice, it offers abundant opportunity for the reading of well-written shorthand plates, and 
it contains ample dictation material to meet the requirements of the advanced shorthand 
students. The book consists of 41 chapters, 40 of which are similar in construction. Each 
of the 40 similar chapters is introduced by a discussion of some business topic suggested by 
the letters in the chapter. The body of each chapter consists of actual business letters (418) 
selected from the contributions of several hundred business offices. Outgoing letters are 
given in shorthand plates and incoming letters are given in printed form. At the end of 
every chapter there is a discussion of common routines that fit into the dictation and transcrip- 
tion procedure. The words used for syllabication study in each chapter and preceding 
each dictation item also serve for vocabulary study and shorthand character study. A short- 
hand vocabulary of approximately 5,000 general business terms is provided. 


Chapter 41! consists of 129 standardized letters to be used as a basis for determining speed 
progress. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





